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Fes SELLING YOUR OLD or Buying a New 
Gan,‘ yele, Horse, or anything else to best advantage there is no 
means better than an Advertisement in the HAZAAR, EXCHANGE, | 
end MART Newspaper Transactions are carried through easily, 
quickly, privately, safely,andcreaply The cost of Advertising is only 
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or Specimen Copy will be sent direct from the Uftice for 3d. in stamps. 
he Journal contains a considerable amount of Literary Matter of 
7 interest and utility to Amateurs.—Office ; 170, Strand, London, 
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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


MISS TREFUSIS. 


In one of those charming poems of society 
in which Mr. Austin Dobson unites to the 
urbanity and ease of Prior a sincerity of 
feeling essentially his own, the praises of a 
certain Molly Trefusis are celebrated in a 
strain which, to use the expression of the 
worthy Mr. Mist, was familiar to the “ wits in 
town” in the days of the early Georges. Mr. 
Dobson’s verses are founded on a stanza 
which is quoted in the late Lord Neaves’s 
little book on ‘The Greek Anthology’ in 
“Blackwood’s Ancient Classics for English 
Readers,” and which is said to have formed 
part of a poem published in an “old maga- 
zine.”* The lines run as follows :— 

Now the Graces are four and the Venuses two, 

And ten is the number of Muses; 
For a Muse and a Grace and a Venus are you,— 
My dear little Molly Trefusis ! 
But Mr. Dobson differs from the poet, and, 
while allowing the lady’s claim to rank 
among the Graces, emphatically disputes the 
assertion that she was either a Muse or a 
Venus. It was, he thinks, the dimpled hand- 


* Perhaps one of the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ may be 
able to identify this magazine. 


maiden of Zeus that the poet had in his mind 
when his glance first fell upon the sunny- 
eyed English girl who found her fate at Bath 
in the shape of “a knight of the shire and a 
hunting J.P.,” and who from Mr. Dobson’s 
eloquent silence we may infer had no more 
romantic career before her than that of a 
village Lady Bountiful. Mr. Dobson ques- 
tions in a note whether his heroine is to be 
identified with a certain “Miss Trefusis” 
whose ‘ Poems’ are sometimes to be found in 
the second-hand booksellers’ catalogues. To 
this inquiry the accurate biographer, if such 
a being exists, must reply distinctly in the 
negative; for while the two ladies had several 
points in common, such as a liking for “ the 
city of Bladud,” and an affinity with the 
Muses, who, in the case of one at least, were 
far from being of the “dry and acid” order, 
their fates were distant as the poles from one 
another. One, as we have seen, led the quiet 
and uneventful life of a country matron ; the 
other, tossed about in a vortex of passion 
and despair, passed through an existence 
which was the misery of herself and her 
friends, and died in a state of indigence 
almost before she had crossed the threshold 
of middle age. 

Elizabeth Trefusis was born in 1763. Like 
Mr. Dobson’s heroine, she came of ancient 
Cornish parentage, being the daughter of 
Mr. Robert Cotton Trefusis, and the sister 
of the successful claimant to the barony of 
Clinton, a dignity which is still held by his 
descendant. She grew up to maturity in an 
age of general egheanal when new ideas 
were in the air, some of which are the com- 
monplaces of the present day, while others 
will never be submitted to the test of realiza- 
tion. It was the age of Mary Wollstonecraft, 
of Helen Maria Williams, of Mary Hayes, and 
other clever and emotional women who took 
the lead in a movement for what they called 
“the emancipation ” of their sex. The private 
lives of these ladies were generally marked 
by a freedom and eccentricity which, to a 
distant observer, seems like a faint caricature 
of the excesses of Wilkes, Fox, and a few 
other masculine leaders of contemporary 
liberal thought. In a very different orbit 
revolved the mind of the lady who was 
affectionately known to her friends as Ella 
Trefusis. Her character has been drawn for 
us by one who was early brought into contact 
with her, and whose delineations bear the 
impress of truth. The Rev. William Beloe. 
to whose gossiping pages the student o 
literature is under many obligations, has 
in three chapters sketched for us a little 
masterpiece of portraiture, the excellence of 
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which is portege less due to ry | skill | stores of knowledge were for several years at 
ri 


than to the devoted affection of a friend. 
Those three chapters, as the writer truly 
says, contain ample matter for a modern 
novel. There actually was, he remarks, a 
female so various, so eccentric, and so lovely, 
that the only objection to relating her adven- 
tures in the guise of fiction is that truth and 
not imagination would form the basis of 
the work. Refinement, sensitiveness, a pride 
of family, combined with gentleness of 
manner, a passionate love of poetry, and 
an eager and ardent temperament, which 
endowed with a romantic halo every object 
on which she set her mutable affections— 
these were the characteristics which gained 
for Ella Trefusis the love and admiration of 
her friends, but made for much unhappiness 
in life. One unfortunate adventure which 
she met with in her youth long embittered 
her after years. mong the numerous 
characters who at the close of the eighteenth 
century amused and scandalized by turns 
the more sober citizens of the Irish capital 
the most conspicuous was Theophilus Swift, 
a distant relative of the great Dean of 
St. Patrick’s. While still a young man he 
had distinguished himself by rushing into 
the controversial arena and publishing a 
pamphlet in defence of the Duke of York— 
who, it will be remembered, in 1789 fought a 
duel with Col. Lenox, who subsequently suc- 
ceeded to the dukedom of Richmond—upon 
a matter with which Swift had not the most 
distant concern. As this pamphlet contained 
some reflections upon the duke’s adversary, 
a second duel ensued, in which the unlucky 
champion of royalty received a shot doesn 
his body. This was his only reward, and, 
robably in a fit of disappointment, in the 
ollowing year he turned his talents for 
advocacy in a different direction, and 
endeavoured by every means in his power, 
though fortunately with an unsuccessful 
result, to shelter from punishment the 
notorious Renwick Williams, who by his 
cowardly and unprovoked assaults upon 
women had earned the designation of “‘ The 
Monster.” Notwithstanding his wayward- 
ness, Swift was not destitute of some fine 
qualities, and his romantic disposition, com- 
bined with a genuine love of poetry, promoted 
him for a time to the position of a hero in the 
imagination of the young enthusiast. It 
may be interesting to note that Swift, who 
died in 1815, was the father of the late 
Edmund Lenthall Swifte,* whose varied 


* Mr. Lenthal] Swifte filled for many years the 
office of Keeper of the Crown Jewels in the Tower 


the service of ‘N. & Q.’ A further entangle- 
ment into which our heroine fell had also its 
element of romance. At a boarding-house 
in which her circumstances compelled her to 
lodge she became acquainted with an officer 
who was several years older than herself, and 
whose constitution was impaired by a wound 
that he had received in the American war. 
The name of this officer is not recorded b 
Beloe, but I have good authority for identi- 
fying him with the well-known Col. Barré. 

his elderly Whig seems to have exerted 
over Ella Trefusis an influence which 
both in kind and degree, may be compar 
with that recorded in a recent American 
novel, where a sexagenarian Senator inspires 
a Washington belle, who in most respects 
seems the last expression of modernity, with 
a feeling which was quite prepared to laugh 
at locksmiths, had not the author, in her 
capacity of dea ex machind, thought fit to 
intervene with a more conventional dénod- 
ment. In the case of Ella Trefusis, however. 
her relations step in, and, in the words of 
the biographer, “forbade the banns.” Shortly 
afterwards the state of his health compelled 
the veteran to have recourse to the waters of 
Bath, and Ella, fearing that she would never 
see him again, not only released him from 
his engagement, but generously besought 
him to make no will in her favour, but to 
bestow his property upon a nephew whom 
he had always befriended. Thus ended a 
connexion which, in the opinion of those 
who were best disposed towards the heroine, 
afforded at no period any favourable prospect 
of a harmonious union. 

It is sad to reflect that the last days of 
this gifted creature should have been passed 
in poverty and neglect. Her mother, who 
was a daughter of the tenth Lord St. John, 
died when she was only thirteen years old, 
and her father two years afterwards. She 
was the eldest child, and was left to fight the 
world while still in the schoolroom. Her 
relatives seem to have been unsympathetic, 
and probably found a difficulty in understand- 
ing her complex character. With a fortune 
which might have secured by prudent man- 
agement an honourable, if not a splendid 


of London. He was born 20 June, 1777, and died 
28 December, 1875 (5 S. v. 31, 60, 79, 160). His 
last contribution to ‘N. & Q.’ appeared in the 
number for 25 December, 1875, three days before 
his death. Many correspondents of ‘ N. & Q.’ have 
reached a good old age, but there is no other 
instance of one steadily writing till his ninety- 
eighth year. Some notices of Theophilus Swift 
will be found in 5 §. v. 153, 196, 434. 
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independence , she impoverished herself by 
an unthinking liberality towards all who 
secured a place in her affections, and who in 
many cases traded on her friendship and 
generosity. At length, says the biographer, 
her finances became so narrowed and 
embarrassed that penury began to stare her 
in the face. In order in some degree to ward 
off this evil her friends induced her to 
publish her poems. This was accordingly 
done, under the superintendence of a most 
judicious, able, friend, 
whose attentions cheered and soothed the 
last sorrowful moments of her life. The 
name of this friend is not given by Beloe, but 
as he tells us that the volumes were inscribed 
to him, with a very appropriate address, it 
is not difficult to ascertain it. The friend 
was William Gifford, a half-forgotten name 
which now only recalls the reputation of a 
caustic satirist, a reputation which not 
seldom conceals, as in this instance, a 
generous nature and a kindly heart. Gifford 
was also the executor of the will of Miss 
Trefusis, and in that capacity prevented her 
from committing an act of folly upon her 
deathbed. Of all her trinkets a jewels 
one diamond ring, an heirloom in her family, 
alone remained to her. This she had be- 
queathed to a popular actor, when Gifford, 
receiving And ng knowledge of the act, 
positively declined to have anything to do 
with her affairs unless she willed the ring to 
her sister. This she was prevailed upon 
reluctantly to do. 

Miss Trefusis died in James Street, Buck- 
ingham Gate, on 8 September, 1808, at the 
age of forty-five. Her portrait, engraved by 
Smith from a painting by De Wilde, forms 
the frontispiece to the first volume of her 
‘Poems,’ of which copies will be found in the 
British Museum and in the Dyce Library at 
South Kensington.* The British Museum 
copy, which came from Mr. F. J. Stainforth’s 
celebrated collection, contains numerous 
manuscript additions. W. F. Prrpeaux. 


SHAKESPEARE'’S BOOKS. 
(Continued from p. 145.) 

I HAVE seen in the Library of the British 
Museum a perfect copy of the old book 
to which I am now ane attention. The 
title-page is in these words :— 

“The Historie of George Castriot, surnamed 
Scanderberg, King of Albanie. Containing his 
famous actes, his noble deedes and armes, and 


* *Poems and Tales,’ by “Miss Trefusis. In two 
cen 1808. Vol. i. pp. vit+175; vol. ii. pp. vi+ 


memorable victories against the Turkes, for the 
Faith of Christ. Compris’d in twelve Bookes: By 
Jaques de Lavardin, rd of Plessis Bovrrot, a 
on «woe of France. Newley translated out of 
French into English by Z. I. Gentleman. London: 
Imprinted by William Ponsonby, 1596.” 

This old book contains the sonnet which 
Edmund Spenser wrote ‘Upon the Historie 
of George Castriot, alias Scanderbeg, King 
of the Epirots, translated into English.’ 

Othello. Set you down this ; 

And say besides, that in Aleppo once, 
Where a malignant and a turban’d Turk 
Beat a Venetian and traduced the State, 
I took by the throat the circumcised dog, 
And smote him, thus. 
‘Othello,’ V. ii. 


In the oration of Scanderbeg to his soldiers, 
encouraging them against Ballaban and the 
Turks in the second battle of Valcala, are 
these words :— 

**Go to then my good soldiers, let the noble and 
famous actes of your auncestors, and your owne 
honourable exploites sharpen and set spurres to 
your courages : plucke up your hearts, gather your 
strength and forces unto you: presse upon your 
enemies, charge upon them bravely, breake in 
valiantly amongest these base rascals: trample these 
dogs and circumcised curres under your feete, and 
march over their cursed carcases like valiant 
souldiers, and invincible conquerors.” 

The expression “circumcised dog” or “cur” 
is very uncommon in old authors. It is used 
‘once by Shakespeare, and, as far as I can 
| remember, it can be found once only in this 
| translation, although in the pretace the 

translator speaks of “arms lawfully under- 

| taken against Turks and “circumcised mis- 
creants,” and in the second book he applies 
the same words, “circumcised miscreants,” 
to the Turks. 

Westmoreland. O that we now had here 
But one ten thousand of those men in England 
That do no work to-day ! 


King Henry. O, do not wish one more ! 
Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through my 


ost, 
That he which hath no stomach to this fight 
Let him depart ; his passport shall be made 
And crowns for convoy put into his purse : 
We would not die in that man’s company 
That fears his fellowship to die with us. 
He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 
Will stand a-tiptoe when this day is named, 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 
‘Henry V.,’ IV. iii. 

In the oration of Scanderbeg to his soldiers 
marching against the Turks are these 
words :— 


“If any one of you doe feele his courage to waxe 
colde through cowardice, measuring our forces by 
those of the enemie: if he thinke that those who 


surmount in number, will surmount also in vertue : 


| Let him depart and dislodge from hence, I speake 
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it in good houre, for feare least going with us 
hee serve rather to make uppe the number then 
to give us ayde or succour, let him retire hence to 
his owne home presentlie.” 

Scanderbeg's forces were not so numerous 
as the Turkish soldiers ; King Henry’s army 
was less than the French army ; and Scan- 
derbeg and King Henry were both willing 
to grant free departure to those who were 
afraid to fight against superior numbers, or, 
as Scanderbeg puts it, “ who think that those 
who surmount in number will surmount also 
in virtue” ; and King Henry and Scanderbeg, 
in signifying their willingness to get rid of 
the man who has no stomach for the fight, 
use the same words, “ Let him depart.” 

W. L. Rusnton. 


(To be continued.) 


ASwm ror Lire.—Recently in ‘N. & 
much attention has been drawn to feats of 
swimming (ante, pp. 21, 42, 137, 193), and the 
papers have noticed particularly the recent 
attempt to swim across the Channel by 
Madame Walruga von Isacescu, the Austrian 
champion swimmer. The following instance 
of a swim for life, from a paragraph by my 
pen in the Norfolk Chronicle of 8 September, 
may interest your readers :— 

“Brock THe Swimmer. — Much has been said 
recently about swimming across the Channel—the 
Straits of Dover at its minimum breadth being eigh- 
teen miles across. This induces me to mention a 
marvellous escape from drowning which a beach- 
man, as they are called at Yarmouth, named Brock, 
had in the year 1835. The yawl Increase was 


would not have lived had there been another mile 
after his fourteenth to swim. Is the knife still in 
existence which was the means of saving Brock’s 
life, and upon which the date, 7 October, 1835, and 
the names of the eight men who were drowned 
were engraved? Truth is said to be stranger than 
fiction.” 

The recent attempt to swim the Channel is 
one of the most splendid feats ever accom- 
plished by a woman ; but it pales compared 
with the swim of Brock. The lady was 
accompanied by a steam-tug ready to supply 
refreshments, and in case of danger to take 
her on board, whilst the only anchorage 
Brock obtained during his swim was resting 
on a buoy for a few moments. Madame 
Isacescu was clad in a bathing dress, and 
before starting had her body well covered 
with grease,* in order to throw off the 
water. This idea might have been borrowed 
from the Romans, who had servants called 
alipte to prepare them for the bath; and 
Horace observes :— 

Ter uncti 
Transnanto Tiberim. 
* Serm.,’ lib. ii. 1. 

The exploits of Lord Byron in swimming 
across the Hellespont in an hour and ten 
minutes, and Egerton Smith, of Liverpool, in 
swimming across the Mersey, are small com- 
pared with these and that of Capt. Webb. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


PouiticaL CoLours.— 

“Here it is to be noted that few or none of this 
haill army wanted ane blue ribbon hung about his 
craig (viz., neck) under his left arm, whilk they 


launched at Yarmouth on 6 October, 1835, in 
order to succour a Spanish brig, ‘leaky and with | 
both pumps at work.’ Several of the beachmen 

were landed on the brig, and the rest got on board 

the yawl, in order to return to Yarmouth. A|! 
squall came on, the ballast shifted from windward 
to leeward, and the yawl was overset. Eight of 
the men were drowned almost immediately, but 
Brock saved himself after swimming fourteen miles 
in seven hours on an October night. He succeeded 
in reaching the brig Betsy, at anchor in Corton 
roads, fourteen miles from the spot where the yawl 
had capsized. It would be a pity to spoil Brock’s 
own narrative, which was recorded first in the 
Sporting Magazine of 1839, and then in Chambers’s 
Edinburgh Journal of July, 1845, and again was 
chronicled in the Hereford Times many years after- 
wards (circa November, 1872), whence it was clipped 
by me, and preserved in a volume of cuttings in my 
collection. No doubt such a wonderful narrative 
has been preserved in many newspapers and 


periodicals, and me judice is worthy of being retold | of the metropolis is part of Cambri¢ 


called ‘ the Covenanter’s ribbon,’ because the Lord 
Gordon and some other of the Marquis’s bairns had 
ane ribbon, when he was dwelling in the toun, of 
ane red flesh colour, which they wore in their hats, 
and called it ‘the royal ribbon’ as a sign of their 
love and loyalty to the King. In dispite or derision 
whereof this blue ribbon was worn and called ‘the 
Covenanter’s ribbon’ by the haill Soldiers of this 
army.”—Spalding’s ‘Memorials of the Troubles in 
Scotland and in England [1624-45}.’ See Hill 
Burton’s ‘ Book-Hunter,’ p. 334. 
W. E. Witson. 


Piace, HOLBORN, TECHNICALLY A PART 
or CAMBRIDGESHIRE. — The following para- 
graph appeared in the Leeds Mercury some 
time last year :— 

“Technically, by virtue of an ancient covenant, 


the site of this roadway [Ely | 
geshire. e 


and reprinted even after the lapse of sixty-five | ground once formed a little island when Londou 
years. Brock must long ago have passed away, | Was intersected by small streams, now closed over. 


yut no doubt the record of his marvellous swim | 
must yet linger among the traditicns of Yarmouth. 
If an extra mile in a swim must make an immense 


It belonged to the Lords of Ely, who insisted that 


* The keels of racing-boats and yachts are some- 


difference after the first two or three, what must | times blackleaded, in order to throw off the water. 
it make upon the ninth ortenth? Brock, no doubt, The word aliptes occurs in Juvenal, iii. 76. 
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for various my the tiny plot should be treated 
as part of their Cambridgeshire estate. This 
incongruity leads to some curious complications. 
For instance, the householders have no votes in 
London, but are able to exercise the privilege in 
Cambridgeshire.” 

Perhaps some reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ can state 
whether this is actually the case. 

Freperick T. 


Hunter Street, Brunswick Square.—At 
the rear of the houses on the east side of 
Hunter Street is a house entered from 
Handel (formerly Henrietta) Street with a 
large garden, now forming part of the School 
of Medicine for Women, formerly the _resi- 
dence of Mrs. Fitzherbert. This house, which 
has some architectural features, was known 
as the Pavilion, and will shortly be pulled 
down for the purpose of enlarging the School 
of Medicine. 

No. 13, Hunter Street, the garden of which 
adjoins the School of Medicine, was the 


residence of Mrs. Ellen Henrietta Ranyard | 


(L. N. R.), 1810-79, the author of the ‘ Book 


and its Story’ and other works, and also of 


her son Mr. Arthur Cowper Ranyard the 
astronomer, founder of the London Mathe- 


matical Society and editor of Knowledge, who | 


died in this house in 1894. 

John Ruskin was born at No. 53, Hunter 
Street, on the west side of the street. The 
house is undistinguished, and it might be 
suggested to the Ruskin Society to affix a 
tablet. 

Charles Dickens went to school in Handel 
Street (then called Henrietta Street), on 
which the flank of the School of Medicine 
for Women abuts. Several of the houses on 
the south side of Henrietta Street have been 
rebuilt, and it is not possible to identify 
Dickens’s school. 

Ugo Foscolo lived for a time at No. 19, Hen- 
rietta Street, buried alive, as he said, and in 
extreme poverty. Joun Hess. 

Canonbury Mansions, N. 


*“CouNSELLOR MaAnners.’—A curious and 
interesting volume, small 8vo. ch. 96, pp. 120, 
with index, &c., has recently come into my 
possession. I append verbatim copies of 
title-page and preface. So far I have been 


unable to trace authorship to either Steele or | 
L’Estrange. Possibly your contributors may | 


be able to throw light on the subject. 

Title-page :— 

“Counsellor Manners | His Last | Legacy | to 
His | Son. | Containing | Instructions for his | 
Behaviour and Deportment among | Men, in the 
Various Conditions | of his Life. | By the Observa- 
tion of which, a Man | may raise himself and his 
Fortune. | Licensed, Octob 27" | By Sir R. L. 8. | 


Sunt bona, sunt quedam mediocria, sunt mala 
vlura, | 2 legis hic: aliter non fit, avite, Liber, | 
Mart. Lib. 1. Epig. xvii. | London: | Printed for 
J. & B. Sprint, at the Bell; and | G. Conyers, at 
the Ring - both in Little- | Britain. 1710. Price 1s.” 


Preface :— 

“The Preface To The Reader. Courteous Reader, 
I shall not according to the Usual Mode of those 
Epistles which are prefixed to Printed Books, 
crave the Patronage of any Person whatsoever to 
this; For I hope that thou thy self, when thou hast 
yverused it, wilt patronize it, considering the 
Honesty and Innocency of it: Neither shall I dedi- 
cate it toany Right Worshipful or Right Honourable 
Person, because I think it incongruous to present a 
small Book to a great Personage: Nor will I beg 
Pardon of any Man for this my Scribble, since I 
might have prevented it, if I would have refrained 
from dipping my Pen in mine Inkhorn ; and indeed 
I esteem them unworthy to be pardoned, who con- 
sultedly commit a Fault, and then desire to be 
excused for it. All that I desire of thee, is, That 
thou wouldst take in good Part, what is here 
offered thee in good Will: The Design of all 
| Theologues in the Pulpit, is, to teach Men Grace ; 
and it is mine out of it, to teach them Manners; 
And truly, a moral Life is a fair Step to an holy 
One, and a good Behaviour to a sanctified Conver- 
sation. Unmannerly Clowns are, like Bears Cubs, 
meer Lumps of Flesh, ’till they be lickt into a more 
comely Shape; and ill tutor’d Persons are like 
rough-hewn Statues, you shall scarce perceive the 
| Lineaments of a Man in them, ’till they be wrought 
| smooth and polished : 

Good Manners make the Man, 
Quoth William of Wickham. 

Be a Man never so brave in his Apparel, if his 
Deportment be not answerable, he is as ridiculous 
an Object as a Monkey or a Raboon in a Scarlet 
Coat, with a tiffany Ruff about his Neck: Good 
Manners adorn those very Things that most adorn 
us; for what is a Gold Ring ina Swine’s Snout. 
Since then I present thee here with such Jewels as 
will set thee forth and gain thee Honour and 
Respect amongst all Persons, with whom thou 
shalt converse ; I hope thou wilt in Manners accept 
them kindly, as well for thine own sake, as for his 
who here subscribes himself, Thy van, : 


F. E. MANLEY. 


Stoke Newington. 


“Troy” “ Tron,” AND “ TRONAGE.” 
—Referring to the review in the Atheneum of 
1 September of vol. ii. of Dr. R. R. Sharpe's 
|*Calendar of Letter- Books of the City of 
| London,’ in which the reviewer remarks that 
‘he hardly understands the author's state- 

ment that “the terms ‘tron’ and ‘tronage,’ 
applied to the weighing of heavy goods, are 
rs iously akin to the Troy weight used for 
| gold and silver,” since “ the one word is derived 
from ‘trone’ (according to Mr. Skeat), and 
the other from Troyes,” permit me to mention 
that in an interesting MS. note-book (c. 1720- 
1731) of the Rev. John Lambe, rector of Ridley, 
| Kent, in my possession, is the following :— 
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“The Epithet of one sort of Weight call’d Troy 
is certainly false, and without any foundation ; 
The word appears so us’d in no forreign, nor old 
English Authors. It is certainly a Corruption of 
Trone or Tron. See Fleta, lib. 2, c. 12, where Tron- 
Weight plainly signifys the same. Trona in him 
signities y° Scale beam, and Tronage in o* Statutes 
signifys a kind of Toll paid for weighing of goods. 
Vid. Westm. 2, c. 25, an. 13 Ed. 1.” 

But A. J. Knapp, in his ‘ Roots and Ramifi- 
cations’ (privately printed, 1856), pp. 42-3, 
states that 

“the pound Troy derived its name from Troyes, a 
city of Champagne, where it was astandard weight. 
The ounce of this weight was brought from Grand 
Cairo into Europe about the time of the Crusaders, 
and was first adopted at Troyes ; ‘la libre de Troy’ 
is used with us as early as 1414, in the second 
statute of 2 Hen. V. ch. 4. In like manner, the 
towns of Cologne and Toulouse had their pounds, 
which were standard weights.” 

It must not, however, be supposed from 
the above that I am pleading in ee & of 
Dr. Sharpe’s contention. 


“ L’Arcton.”—Madame Sarah Bernhardt is 
not the first actress who has personated that 
so-called Aiglon the Duc de Reichstadt. I 
find that in the early months of 1832 a piece 
written by Deforges and Eugéne Sue, entitled 
‘Le Fils de Homme,’ was produced at the 
Nouveautés. “Le Roi de Rome” was acted 
by the brilliant, inimitable Déjazet, and she 
would naturally lay the greatest stress upon 
the lighter, gayer, and more lover-like 
qualities of the unfortunate son of Napoleon 
and of Marie Louise, whose fatal heritage 
was “un nom qui ne lui permet ni la gloire, 
ni l’obscurité.” H. Scuiitz WIxson. 


An Historic Paraiet. — In the eighth 
book of Voltaire’s ‘ History of Charles XII. 
of Sweden’ we find this characteristic anec- 
dote :— 


“Un jour que le roi dictait des lettres pour la 
Suéde A un secrétaire, une bombe tomba sur la 
maison, perga le toit, et vint éclater prés de 
la chambre méme du _ roi......Au bruit de la 
bombe et au fracas de la maison, qui semblait 
tomber, la plume échappa des mains du secrétaire : 
*Qu’y a-t-il done?’ lui dit le roi d’un air tranquille ; 
‘pourguoi n’écrivez-vous pas?’ Celui-ci ne put 
répondre que ces mots: ‘Eh! sire, labombe !’ ‘ Hé 
bien,’ reprit le roi, ‘qu’a de commun la bombe avec 
la lettre que je vous dicte? Continuez.’” 

Compare with the above the following 
incident related in ‘The History of Napo- 
leon Buonaparte,’ vol. i. chap. ii. (Murray, 
1830) :— 

“* It was during the siege of Toulon that Napoleon, 
while constructing a battery under the wpe fire, 
had occasion to prepare a despatch, and called out 
for some one who could use a pen. A young ser- 
geant, named Junot, leapt out, and, leaning on the 


breastwork, wrote as he dictated. As he finished, 
a shot struck the ground by his side, scattering dust 
in abundance over him and everything near him. 
‘Good,’ said the soldier, laughing, ‘this time we 
shall spare our sand.” The cool gaiety of this 
pleased Buonaparte; he kept his eye on the man ; 
and Junot came in the sequel to be Marshal of 
France and Duke of Abrantes.” 

The two scenes are remarkably similar in 
the general features ; the particular difference 
is that the sang-froid is recorded in the one 
case of the principal actor, in the other of 
the subordinate one. There is also a strong 
point of contrast. 

C. Lawrence Forp, B.A, 

Bath. 


SLEEPING IN CoURCH.— 

**Many Monuments of the Dead in Churches in 
and about this Citie of London, as also in some 
places of the Countrey, are couered with seates or 
pewes, made high and easie for the Parishioners to 
sit or sleepe in, a fashion of no long continuance, 
and worthy of reformation.”—‘ Ancient Funeral] 
Monuments,’ John Weever, London, 1631, p. 701. 


R. Barctay-ALLARDICE. 


StanG Worps ror Gry. (See ante, p. 161.) 

“*What d’ye mean by tape?’ cried Copper. 
* Read that list,’ answered she, taking a dirty paper 
out of her bosom, in which was written the follow- 
ing words: * Tape, glim, rushlight, white port, rasher 
of bacon, gunpowder, slug, wild-fire, knock-me-down, 
and strip-me-naked.” ‘QO! this last is gin,’ cried 
Copper ; ‘ but, for my part, I love beer best.’”— 
William Toldervy, ‘ History of Two Orphans’ 
(1756), iii. 112. 
Here in Suffolk gin is often called whores’ 
drink. 

Marlesford. 


Gan’s Hitt.—In a volume of presentments 
made to the Archdeacon of Canterbury, now 
in the cathedral library at Canterbury, is the 
following under date 1612, when Joel Clarke, 
of Linstead, was presented for abusing the 
apparitor of the archdeacon :— 

** And further said your court (meaning the King’s 
Majesty’s Ecclesiastical Court at Canterbury) is a 
. scurvy court, and there sat a sort of company 
of pickpockets, and a man shall find as nook 
conscience at Gadd’s hill (being a notorious place of 
robbery) as amongst them.” 

Artuur Hussey. 

Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


Prrcuep Bartie.—A_ pitched battle, ac- 
cording to ‘H.E.D.,’ is one which has been 
planned, and of which the ground has been 
chosen beforehand by both sides. If this 
definition be correct, there never was a 
om battle when either side was surprised. 
Sut in many great battles, which would be 
usually described as “ pitched,” there has been 


a surprise. Nothing forbids our believing 
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there was such a surprise in the pitched 
battle cited in ‘H.E.D.’ to illustrate its 
definition, which is ‘The Taming of the 
Shrew,’ I. ii. 206. 

The phrase “Here pitch our battle” 
(‘3 Hen. VL. V. iv. 66) seems to show that 
the action of one of the hostile forces 
could cause a battle which would be called 
pitched. “Pitch our battle” I suppose to 
signify “ prepare our force for action.” But 
“pitch” is not a general word. It specifies a 
articular mode of making ready which is 
in ‘1 Hen. L. ii. 118 :— 

No leisure had he to enrank his men: 

He wanted pikes to set before his archers ; 

Instead whereof sharp stakes plucked out of hedges 
They pitched in the ground confusedly, 

To keep the horsemen off from breaking in. 

When Dr. Murray shall reach the word 
pitch, he may conclude that the phrase 
“pitched battle” was coined to designate one 
oe for in the fashion above mentioned, 
y planting pikes or stakes in the earth, the 
ancient mode of defence against a charge of 
cavalry before bayonets had been invented. 

James D. BuTLER. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


“Sovecize.” (See ante, p. 208.)— 

“Absurd fellowes......solecising continually in 
opinion, speech, action, whole life.” — William 
Sclater, D.D., ‘Expos. Il. Thess.’ (1626), p. 225, 
ed. 1629. 

— soloecising in opinion, speeches, actions, 
and whole life.”—Thomas Hill, D.D., *The Trade 
of Truth’ (1642), p. 35. 

There seems to be something of doctoral 
pilfering here. F. H. 
Marlesford. 


Saprt AND Goretue.—In the pleasant, naive 
‘Details in my Daily Life’ of Abdur Rahman, 
Amir of Afghanistan, contributed to the 
Monthly Review, the following sentiment of 
the great Persian poet appears (p. 50) :— 

To treat those kindly who disturb the peace 

Is being an enemy to those who love peace. 
Compare with this the lines in the complaint 
of the Chancellor in ‘ Faust,’ book ii. se. ii. :— 

Ein Richter, der nicht strafen kann, 

Gesellt sich endlich zum Verbrecher. 

If, as we would fain believe, the confessions 
of the Oriental potentate express his sincere 
aspirations, he has realized the truth of these 
earlier lines in the same speech :— 
Gerechtigkeit ! Was alle Menschen lieben, 

Was alle fordern, wiinschen, schwer entbehren, 

Es liegt an ihm [dem Kaiser) dem Volk es zu 


gewahren. 
Francis P. MARCHANT. 


Brixton Hill. 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
- order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Kine AND Patnter.—Who was the monarch 
who is said to have stooped to pick up the 
brush which a painter had let fall, and who 
was the painter in question ? S. 


Tue Rev. Mason, Woodwardian 
Professor at Cambridge and F.R.S., circa 1746. 
—Information as to parentage, place of birth, 
residence, and place and date of decease of 
this clergyman would much oblige. 

W. &. Norris. 
Coalbrookdale. 


Tue ReGENTs oF ScoTttanp.—I have sought 
in various books of reference an accurate and 
full list of the regents of Scotland in vain, 
and should be glad if any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
would kindly point out any omissions, for 
the annexed roll seems incomplete. 


Randolph, Earl of Moray, 1329. 

Donald, Earl of Mar, 1382. 

Sir Andrew Moray of Bothwell. 

Sir Archibald Douglas, 1341. 

The Steward of Scotland, 1346 (? Robert IL.). 

The Earl of Carrick, 1384 (? Robert I1L.). 

The Earl of Fife, 1388 (Albany). 

David, Duke of Rothesay, 1398. 

Robert, Duke of Albany, 1406. 

Murdoch, Duke of Albany, 1423. 

Archibald, Earl of Douglas, 1438. 

John, Duke of Albany, 1515. 

Margaret Tudor. 

James, Earl of Arran, Duke of Chatelherault, 1542. 
Marie of Lorraine, 1555. 
James, Earl of Moray, 1567. 
Mathew, Earl of Lennox, 1570. 
John, Earl of Mar, 1571. 
James, Earl of Morton, 1572. 


Georce Exiotr.—Where can I find an 
authentic statement of an anecdote of the 
great novelist which I heard years ago, to 
the following effect? A lady asked George 
Eliot what her duty was in certain difficult 
circumstances, and received a clear 
“But,” she objected, “if 1 did that I should 
die!” “Surely that has nothing to do with 
your doing your duty,” answered the great 
moralist. 


Inpra Orrice Recorps.—In 1887 was pub- 
lished a Blue-book in 8vo. entitled “ Report 
on Records of the India Office, vol. i. part i.,” 
edited by Mr. Danvers of the India Office. 
On inquiry at the Office I am told that “it 
has been decided not to publish part ii. or 
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any further part of Mr. Danvers’s report.” 
How is the student to obtain information as 
to papers not included in part i. ? Q. V. 


QuoTaTION From CarLyLe.—The following 
sentence appears on the title-page of ‘A 
History of Booksellers,’ by Henry Curwen 
(John Camden Hotten, 1873). It is there 
attributed to Thomas Carlyle, but 1 have 
failed to identify it. I am well aware of 
Mr. Hotten’s aptitude in inventing authors’ 
names to books published by him, and half 
suspect that he invented the quotation in 
question also. Was not Henry Curwen also 
mythical ? 

*‘In these days, ten ordinary histories of kings 
and courtiers were well exchanged against the 
tenth part of one good History of Booksellers.” 


W. H. Peet. 


FLax AND Prorection.—In the 
textile department, French section, of the 
Exposition is a semi-ofticial notice, printed in 
large type, stating that in the year 1834 the 
English Government passed a law prohibiting, 
under pain of death—“la peine de mort”— 
the exportation of machinery suitable for the 
spinning of flax. Can any reader say to what 
Act of Parliament this notice refers? Was 
the penalty ever enforced, and has this law 
been repealed ? 


Paris. 


Roaps county maps 
are there of dates prior to 1700 which show 


accurately the roads which then existed, | 
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similar to the maps by E. Bowen and by | 


Thos. Kitchin (1700) which Mr. Ridler states 
in his catalogue of second-hand books are 
“the first road maps published”? I know 
there are books of road maps prior to 1700, 
but they contain only the roads engraved in 


sections, and do not include, except in rare | licans, but “doing the dancers” is not in 


instances, and then on a diminutive scale, 
either a map of England or maps of the 
counties showing the course of these roads. 
There are also old maps which contain roads 
shown thereon by single lines, drawn from, 
say, London to Bath and Exeter or London to 
Peterborough, Newark, Doncaster, York, &c., 
but the intermediate towns, villages, &c., 
through which these roads pass are not 
given. These maps for road purposes are 
nearly worthless. In this respect the French 
nation is far ahead of ours, there being 
beautiful maps of France, with all the post 
roads and many side roads shown thereon, 
dating from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century and even earlier; also post books 
for similar periods which furnish all the 


requisite information as to the lengths of 
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roads, names of the post stages and their 
distance the one from the other, rates of 
charges, rules, regulations, &e. Is there any 
modern work upon the old roads of England 
stating when they were constructed, under 
what private Act or other authority, &c.? 
If not, it would be a most useful book of 
reference for, say, the “ Badminton Library 
to compile and publish. C. Mason. 
29, Emperor’s Gate, 8.W. 


ANCIENT AND MopeRN Names oF CITIEs, 
Towns, &c., In ENGLAND.—Which is the best 
and most comprehensive book showing the 
ancient names of cities, towns, villages, and 
hamlets in England, and their modern equiva- 
lents ? have several charters, &c., of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, but am 
unable to locate the towns, villages, &c., 
mentioned therein for the want of such a 
book. Are we once again behind our French 
neighbours, who have a “ Dict. Topog. con- 
tenant les noms anciens et modernes de 
lieux” of each department of France, ~_ 
lished by the Imp. Nat. 1862-1891? Why 
cannot we have similar books? C. Mason, 

29, Emperor’s Gate, 8. W. 


“Doinc THE DANcERS.” — The following 
paragraph appeared in the Birmingham 
Daily Post of 29 September :— 

*“*A trick known as ‘doing the dancers’ was 
played yesterday morning on the landlord of the 
* Victoria’ Inn, Steelhouse Lane, with the result 
that he is the poorer by 5/. Two men, it appears, 
entered the taproom, and, calling for drinks, ten- 
dered a coin which necessitated the attendant going 
upstairs to the cashbox for change. The position 
of the latter was thus discovered, and a short time 
only had passed before the box and the money it 
contained were stolen.” 

“Ringing the changes” is a familiar term 
for a trick commonly attempted upon pub- 


Hotten’s ‘Slang Dictionary.’ Is it local to 
the Midlands? A. F. R. 


Losses iN THE AMERICAN CrviL War.— 
Can you kindly inform me how many lives 
were lost by the North American civil wat 
on both sides ? HERRMANN COHN. 


Mountstuart is _ it 
that in his charming ‘History of India’ he 
turns Oriental names upside down so fre- 
quently? Take, e.g., the first line in his book, 
“India is bounded by the Hémalaya, the 
Indus, and the sea.” He should have written 
Himalaya; himd, “snow,” prefixed to dlaya, 
“house.” As to //éma, there is no such word ; 


and if there were it would be illiterate to 
mark the ¢ as long, seeing that in Sanskrit 
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this vowel is always long, sounded like the 
e in the French word “hélas.” My copy is 
the fourth edition, published in London, the 
author living close at the time. 

F. C. 


Lonpon Brincr.—At 9" i. 188 Mr. C. E. 
CiarRK claims to have “indubitable evi- 
dence” that the present London Bridge was 
renamed Trafalgar Bridge; and at 9 S. i. 
312 a contributor, Q. V., asks for the “dates 
and nature” of such evidence. So far as I 
can trace no further notice has been taken of 
the matter. May I bring it forward again, 
as I for one should like information upon so 
interesting a subject, and doubt not that 
there are other readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who will 
be pleased to know something upon the point 
at issue ? W. E. Harvtanp-Oxtey. 

14, Artillery Buildings, Victoria Street, S.W. 


BisHop or Norwicn’s INN, Ferrer LANe. 
—With reference to the interesting article on 
‘Vanishing London’ in ‘ N. & Q.’ (ante, p. 221), 
could you tell me whether any remains of the 
Bishop of Norwich’s Inn, which was formerly 
in Fetter Lane, have been discovered ? 
have always understood that Norwich Court 
was a part of the demesne of the Bishops of 
Norwich, and that originally the episcopal 
residence was near by. Some time since I 
came across a sketch of ‘ Norwich House over 
against Newgate,’ from which | gather that 
a part, at least, of the see house was standing 
about fifty years since in Fetter Lane. A 
wall with the arms of the see (Az., three 
mitres labelled or), I am told, was to be seen 
as lately as 1870, soon after which it was 
pulled » Band Is the exact site known ; and 
at what time did the Bishops of Norwich 
cease to have a London residence? One 
wonders, too, whether the site is still diocesan 
property. Freperick T. HreGaMe. 


MarGaret or Bourson.—I shall be much 
indebted to any reader who can supply the 
date of birth of Margaret of Bourbon, daugh- 
ter of Duke Charles I. She married Philip, 
Duke of Savoy, in April, 1472, and died in 
April, 1483. MEGAN. 


oF Kitsanor.—The following pas- 
sage occurs in ‘The Records of Nottingham,’ 
under the year 1626-7: “Paid Maister Mar- 
tyn for Chardgs in the bishopp of Kilsanor’s 
suit with the towne xlj*.” Gan this see or 
its occupant be identified ? ASTARTE. 


Herepitary Apparition.— Will you inform 
me through your columns whether there 
was any manifestation of the hereditary 
apparition of the “ Airlie drummer” at Cor- 


tachy Castle on the occasion of the death in 
South Africa of the late Earl of Airlie? I am 
informed that the ghostly sounds were heard 
in 1882, on the death of a member of the 
family in the Egyptian campaign, but have 
seen no mention regarding the ae event. 
V. ABBATT. 

New York. 

“Wui-BeAM.”—The whim-beam (or, as I 
have heard it pronounced, win-beam) of the 
woodwork supporting a roof is dovetailed 
into the main spars, about halfway between 
the ridge-board and the baulk-tie, which 
rests on the wall-plates, thus holding the 
spars firmly in position. What is the deriva- 
tion of whim in this sense? A friend of mine, 
who, however, is no philologist, asks me 
whether whim-beam may not signify the 
beam which keeps the frame of a roof in the 
right position — prevents it indulging in 
whine and getting out of place. This attrac- 
tive derivation is probably too pleasing to be 
true. Is there in reality any connexion 
between the building term bn “whim,” a 
freak, a capricious fancy, which Prof. Skeat 
shows to be derived from the Icelandic 
hvima, to wander with the eyes, as a silly 
person ; Norwegian kvima, to whisk about, 
trifle ? A. 


ProLoGuE AND EprmLoGuE To THE ‘CRITIC.’ 
—Horace Walpole seems to attribute the 
authorship of both to the Hon. Richard Fitz- 
patrick, brother-in-law of his correspondent 
the Countess of Ossory. Who was the 
author ? 


Srewarts or ANNAT AND BALLACHALLAN. 
—I shall be obliged to any one who can 
supply me with a continuation or details of 
the following pedigree. John Stewart, second 
of Annat, had Alexander, his son and heir ; 
Duncan of Ballachallan, whose son George 
was father of David of Ballachallan ; Georg 
a surgeon in Maryland ; James, William, an 
several daughters. What I should like in 
particular is a note of the successors of 
Alexander and Duncan and their families, 
but any details will be welcome. I know all 
that Duncan Stewart, M.A., said of this 
family in 1739; it is a subsequent account 
of them that is desired. 

M. Granam Easton. 


Ramsey Aspey, 
Walter de Gray Birch, F.S.A., read before 
the British Archeological Association on 
18 January, 1899, a most interesting com- 
munication entitled ‘ Historical Notes on the 
MSS. belonging to Ramsey Abbey.’ He 
therein epitomized several documents pre- 
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served in the British Museum and Record 
Office. He also went on to state that 
“others are in private hands or in possession 
of smaller libraries.” Can he or any other 
correspondent give particulars of these? 
There is evidently much material in existence 
fora good history of monastic life in England, 
as evidenced by the unusually full records of 
this abbey. T. Cann Hugues, M.A. 


Lancaster. 


Peyto, Perro, Perro, or Peto FAMILY oF 
WaRWICKsHIRE.—Can any correspondent help 
me to the register of birth of Samuel Peyto, 
born between 1625 and 1630? He became 
Rector of Sandcroft, Suffolk, and was ejected 
in 1662. Grorce Unwin. 

Heathlands, Woking, Surrey. 


of this Dutch author's 
works have been translated into —ax: 


Beglics, 
“GOAL” AND “GAOL.” 
(9% §. vi. 230.) 

Tue spelling goal is due to mere ignorance. 
The spelling gaol is countenanced by many 
early examples. In my ‘Dictionary’ I give 
gayole from Fabian’s ‘ Chronicle’ first printed 
in 1516 ; gayhol from Morris’s ‘Old Eng. Mis- 
cellany,’ froma MS. of the thirteenth century. 
My glossary to Chaucer gives Jayler. Of 
course, gaole is the usual Norman spelling ; it 
occurs, for example, in the ‘Statutes of the 
Realm,’ vol. i. p. 137, under the date 1300, so 
that it has, practically, the sanction of Parlia- 
ment. In the ‘Liber Albus’ of London, ed. 
Riley, p. 47, we have gaoler ; so, again, in the 
‘Statutes,’ p. 165, dated 1311. In the ‘ Vie de 
St. Auban’ we find gaholer. In Godefroy’s 
‘Old French Dictionary’ the spellings are 
gaole, gaolle, gayolle, jaole, jaiole, and queeole. 

‘he etymology is given by Brachet (and in 
my ‘ Dictionary’) from the Late Lat. gabiola, 
dimin. of gadia, a cage, the equivalent of Ital. 
gaggia or gabbia, all ultimately from the Lat. 
cavus, hollow ; see cage in ‘H.E.D. The fact 
that the a ought to precede the o rests upon 
the fact that they represent respectively the 
a and the o of the Late Lat. “gabiola.” Un- 
fortunately the ‘H.E.D.’ has not yet given 
us the full history of the word ; but it will 
shortly appear a the form jail. The word 
goal is, however, fully explained, and has no 
more to do with the question than the 
F. gaule has. Wa ter W. 


Mr. Raprorp errs egregiously in supposing 
that goal is an early form of gaol. The two 


words are radically distinct in meaning, and 
the use of goal for gaol, frequent even new, is 
a blunder attributable to the same tendency 
to misspell that produces “Pharoah” for 
“Pharaoh” and “Curacoa” for “Curacao.” 
Gaol is derived from Latin cavea, and goal is 
derived by Pror. Skeat from French gaule. 
The only legitimate change of spelling that 
gaol has ever undergone is seen in the dupli- 
cate form jail. I take no account of the 
various ancient spellings, such as gaz/, gay, 
gayhol, and Leland’s gazol, which is not at all 
“ curious,” and, of course, is not a spelling of 
goal. Here I may repeat what I have said in 
a previous note (8" 8. ii. 223), that the spelling 
with g is the oldest. If Mr. Raprorp will 
read that note he will see that the choice 
between gaol and jail was in dispute as early 
as 1668, if not earlier. I would add that 
Coles, in his ‘English-Latin Dictionary’ 
(1677), notices separately gaol, jail, and goal, 
rendering the first two by “carcer” and goal 
by “meta.” So, too, in Hexham’s En lish- 
Dutch ‘ Dictionarie,’ published in 1658, I find 
these entries: “Gaole, or jayle,” “Jaile,” 
“Goale at the foote-ball, or a 

your correspondent looked out the three 
words in Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary,’ the ground- 
lessness of his query might have been evident 
to him. F. ADAMS. 

115, Albany Road, 8.E. 


For articles under the head of ‘Goal= 
Gaol,’ see ‘N. & Q.,’ 5% S. xi. 366, 514; xii. 
38, 458, 512. Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Dick Krrcat vi. 87, 237).—“ Dick 
Kitcat” was the pseudonym of Richard 
Doyle. I may perhaps be allowed to quote 
from my ‘History of Punch’ :— 

*““When Doyle was first called to the Table, his 
munctilious father did not show any enthusiasm, 
—— in some doubts, apparently, as to the supposed 
wild recklessness of these savage orgies. He wrote 
to the proprietors, hoping that they would not 
insist upon it for a time, as his son’s health was not 
robust. A little later Doyle himself wrote stifily to 
protest against his real name having been — 
on the cover of Punch. contrary to his distinct 
request to Mark Lemon, who had promised to 
retain the name by which he was already known to 
the public—‘ Dick Kitcat’—as in the etched plates 
to Maxwell's ‘ Hector O'Halloran.’ But the demand 
was not persisted in.” 

‘O’Halloran’ was first published in 1842, 
so that Mr. Hope's edition is, of course, 
a late one. I may add that (1) I have 
seen the letter referred to, and (2) no signa- 
ture appears on Doyle's first wrapper. 
Doyle’s objection was probably recorded 
against the publisher’s announcement of the 
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part he took with Leech in illustrating 
*Punch’s Pocket-Book,’ an advertisement of 
which appeared in a later number. 

M. H. SprecMann. 


“O_p ENGLAND” (9 §. vi. 230).—The 
‘Dictionary of Phrase and Fable’ says, “This 
term was first used in 1641, twenty-one years 
after our American colony of New Virginia 
received the name of New England.” An 
early literary use of the expression occurs in 
Fielding’s ‘The Grub Street Opera,’ LIL. ii. : 

Oh, the roast beef of England, 
And old England’s roast beef ! 


D. Sr. M. M. 


This term was first used in 1641, twenty- 
one years after our American colony of New 
Virginia received the name of New England. 

E. T. M. 


Masonic ENGRAVING (9 §. vi. 230).—- 
I find the names of both Neely and Bradshaw 
in a local directory in the year 1845. In that 
year Neely’s name appears for the first time 
and not after. His occupation is given as a 
traveller, z.e., commercial traveller. I think 
Mr. ForsHaw might safely take 1845-6 as 
the date of the issue of the engraving. 

Ricuarp Lawson: 
Urmston. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE SEA (9* i. 504; 
ii. 113, 189, 455 ; iii. 36, 173; v. 462; vi. 56, 
136, 212).—Nothing will be gained by pro- 
longing this controversy; I therefore note, 
as briefly as possible, some final points. 

1. I tried to show that in the passages cited 
Shakespeare drew upon Latin poetry, and I 
attributed this to Renaissance influences. 
A parallel from Lucan, which I selected as 
yang provoked the retort that one coinci- 
dence was worthless. So I quoted the word 
“typical,” and gave two more extracts— 
one from Ovid, which Shakespeare probably 
knew. This passage was obviously quoted 
for the close verbal parallel of “ tacturos 
sidera summa putes” and “ tacturas Tartara 
nigra putes.” This Mr. YARDLEY ignores, and 
he annotates very superfluously the phrase 
“montes aquarum.” 

2. Take the offending lines of ‘ Othello,’ 
which begin 

The chidden billow seems to pelt the clouds. 
The qualifying “seems,” which is repeated 
two lines later, tones down the exaggeration 
exactly as Ovid’s “putes” does. I have 
always been a fair-weather sailor, so perhaps 
Iam showing my ignorance, but I strongly 
suspect that the words “seems to pelt the 
clouds” describe roughly, but quite correctly, 
the general effect to an onlooker of storm- 


lashed waves running mountains high. The 
rest of the passage merely amplifies the 
quoted line. As far as I can see, Mr. YARDLEY 
makes his point by pressing the hyperbole 
with crude literalism. 1 suppose he would 
deride the vivid and (for the seventeenth 
century) sailor-like speech in ‘Pericles,’ IL1.i., 
“But sea-room, an the brine and cloudy 
billow kiss the moon, I care not.” The 
expression here has a proverbial ring, partl 
echoing popular phrases about the moon's 
remoteness and the impossibility of reaching 
it. It gives a very good clue to the passages 
which trouble Mr. YARDLEY. 

3. One of his quotations to illustrate 
Shakespeare’s artificiality and ignorance is 
from the famous apostrophe to Sleep in 
‘2 Henry IV.,’ III. i. It seems hardly credible 
that the lines which immediately precede 
Mr. YARDLEY’s excerpt are 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 

Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 

In cradle of the rude imperious surge ? 

This, I suppose, was the sort of information 
which Shakespeare picked up from a sailor 
or found in a book. In the latter case, I hope 
Mr. Rusuton’s researches will unearth that 
volume for us. But the next moment Shake- 
speare, giving free play to his fancy, wrote 
himself down an ass. To few men is it given 
to sift his work so finely, and Mr. YARDLEY’s 
treatment of the citations from Lucan and 
Ovid suggests a doubt whether his strength 
lies in criticism. Percy Simpson. 


“CHEVAL DE St JEAN” (9 S. vi. 229).— 
“St. John of Tuscany, a.p. 526, having to pass 
over the isthmus of Corinth (when he was Pope), 
borrowed a horse, and the horse, which had been 
honoured by having a saint on its back, would never 
allow any other person to ride thereon.”—‘ Acta 

Sanctorum,’ vol. v. p. 239. 

ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 
“SEEK” or “SEEKE” (9 S. v. 26; vi. 211).— 

At variance with fact, it has been stated that 

I spoke of “four quotations in the * H.E.D.’” 

for this word. said distinctly that the 

phrase in which it is embedded “occurs 
twice” there. The quotations given for 

“blow the seek ” were of my furnishing For 

two others—I now find there were three— 

which it seemed unnecessary to send, see 

Bishop Richard Mountagu’s ‘Immediate 

Addresse,’ &c. (1624), p. 35, and ‘A Gagg for 

the New Gospell’? (1624), “To the Reader,” 

and p. 181. F. H. 
Marlesford. 


“Tasuiicn” (9 §. vi. 128, 195)—Might I 
add a word or two to Mr. Jacosson’s reply ? 
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prayer books. My ever-to-be-lamented father 
(who died on 12 January) was sternly opposed 
to its retention, and kis was a hoscamaning 
orthodoxy indeed. { am certain that very 
few educated Jews in this country practise 
“Tashlich” to-day. Moreover, I believe the 
Chief Rabbi was induced to issue a strong 
ee to the foreign element to abandon 
the annual custom of assembling on the 
quay near Tower Hill, as it was made the 
occasion of a large mustering of light-fingered 
gentry and “swell mobsmen,” who plied their 
trade to advantage what time the devotees 
were shaking their garments, &c. The word 
is derived from the passage in Micah vii. 19. 
L. R. Bresar. 


Lives on Swirt 8. vi. 107, 177).—These 
caustic lines with three additional stanzas 
may be found in ‘N. & . 7” $. x. 300, in 
an editorial note, in which they are said to 
be by Jonathan Smedley. Let me refer your 
readers as an illustration to the rather long, 
but witty poetical epistle in which the Dean 
describes his own character and writings, 
“occasioned by reading [as he says] the fol- 
lowing maxim in Rochefoucauld.” This, I 
suppose, is the well-known passage, “ Dans 
ladversité de nos meilleurs amis, nous trou- 
vons toujours quelque chose qui ne nous 
deplaist pas.” The afiche on the door of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral was placed there in 
1713, when Swift obtained the deanery—his 
great preferment. JoHn Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


A ATTRIBUTED TO MILTON (9 §, vi. 
182, 238).—I remember when this poem first 
appeared the attribution to Milton was ob- 
jected to on the ground that he was too good 
a scholar to confound Helicon the mount 
with Hippocrene the spring, as the writer 
— Sere. As Oliver Cromwell, when he 
sent his ward William Dutton to Eton, 
appointed Andrew Marvell to be his tutor, 
it is to be hoped that the same objection 
would hold good in his case also. 

SHERBORNE. 


I am asked to explain the reference to 
“ideal buttertly,” which arose thus. The poet 
indites an epitaph of two preliminary verses, 
containing sixteen lines, to a dead man, pos- 
sibly his father, and in the third person. 
Then we find an address to the reader in the 
first person, which I attribute to the “ideal 
butterfly,” ze. the immortal soul —“as a 
pledge of his return.” We must connect the 


a “ Baskerville” Milton? Are we to under- 
stand that some private collector has such a 
volume inscribed with a duplicate copy of the 
entire “epitaph”? A. 
Highbury, N. 

[We intended to convey that we had cut the 
poem from the Atheneum, and preserved it in a 
copy of the Milton printed by Baskerville, the size 
of which commended it to us for the purpose. } 


Famity (9" §. vi. 209).—The mother 
of Frances Stuart, Duchess of Richmond, 
temp. Charles IL, was Mabell, daughter of 
Nicholas Burton, Esq., of Carshalton, Surrey. 
She was the third wife of Thomas Howard, 
first Viscount Bindon. Frances, their onl 
surviving child, married, first, Henry Pranel 
of Barkway, Herts ; secondly, Edward Sey- 
mour, Earl of Hertford ; and thirdly, Ludovick 
Stuart, Duke of Richmond and Lennox. She 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, 12 October, 
1639. See Col. Chester’s ‘ Westminster Abbey 
Registers,’ vol. x. of Harleian Society pub- 
lications, whence the above is taken. 

R. C. Bostock. 


Esme Stuart, Duke of Richmond and Len- 
nox (1655-72), in March, 1667, married for his 
third wife Frances Theresa, eldest daughter 
of the Hon. Walter Stewart (Stuart), M.D., 
son of Walter Stewart, the first Lord Blantyre. 
She died 15 October, 1702. Strickland’s 
‘Queens of England,’ vol. v. (which see for 
fuller information), says :— 

“The fair Stuart was very young, very vain, and 
full of coquetry. She was flattered with the admira- 
tion of the sovereign, and amused herself with his 
passion as far as she could without involving herself 
in actual guilt.” 

“Philip Rotier, the royal medalist, took the 
model of her form for the Britannia on the copper 
coinage,” &c. 

Joun RADCLIFFE. 


Earty Mention or S. v. 516). 
—Sir Walter Scott, in a note to his poem on 
Cadyow Castle, says that at Hamilton Castle 
is still preserved the musket with which 
Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh shot the Regent 
Murray, and that the barrel is_ rifled. 
forget the exact date of Murray’s death, but 
it was before 1570. M. N. G. 


IDENTIFYING JuNIuUsS (9% iv. 201 ; v. 509; 


vi. 33, 77).—Has any investigator ever con- 
sidered in connexion with this “malignant 
the letters signed “ Felton” received Novem- 
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ber, 1757, by the then Duke of Marlborough ? 
They are given by Smollett in his ‘ History’ 
under the year 1758. They are of the 
“Your money or your life” order ; but they 
astonished the Duke, as also Smollett, by 
their literary style. This is very like the 
style of Junius in its polish, inscrutability, 
and haughty contempt. The Duke fell under 
the spell of this style and became an inves- 
tigator, with result hiscomplete mystification. 
For a young man named Barnard turned up 
at the rendezvous appointed by 
“Felton,” yet had nothing to say to the 
Duke, and upon being prosecuted accounted 
for his presence by natural coincidence, and 
proved himself of good character, means, and 
position. His handwriting was also entirely 
in his favour. He was acquitted. Another 
coincidence was that the Duke died shortly 
afterwards, and this may have led to the pre- 
servation of the letters, which might now be 
compared with the writing of Junius and 
Francis. Had Francis a Barnard among his 
acquaintances? In the nature of the man 
there is nothing that makes it improbable he 
should attempt blackmail, at least in his em- 
barrassed youth, and if, as “Felton” intimates, 
he had devised a system by which he could 
defy discovery. The only presumption, how- 
ever, of the idlentlig of “ Felton” and Junius 
is from similarity of style. Thus “ Felton” 
writes :— 

“Tt has employed my invention for some time to 
find out a method of destroying another without 
exposing my own life. That I have accomplished, 
and defy the law. Now for the application of it. 
lam desperate, and must be provided for. You,” &c. 

“I know the world too well to trust this secret in 
any breast but my own.” 

“You receive this as an acknowledgment of your 
penstentity as to the time and place of meeting on 
Sunday last, though it was owing to you it answered 
no purpose. The pageantry of being armed, and the 
ensign of your order, were useless, and too con- 
spicuous.” 

MonmouTH. 


The Rev. Mackenzie Walcott, in his ‘ Devon 
and Cornwall Guide’ (p. 510), repeats the 
local error that the great Lord Chatham was 
born at Boconnoc, and states that the por- 
traits of George Grenville and Richard, Ear] 
Temple (supposed to be Junius), are in the 
gallery there. Under the above heading 
(9 S. v. 510) CEprrus suggests, from the 
internal evidence of the letters of the 
steward of Boconnoe and of the son-in- 
law of the Hon. George Fortescue (9 S. ii. 
329 ; iii. 250), that Junius “ might have been 
a skeleton in the family Boconnoe 
belonged to Lady Grenville, who preserved 
the important Dropmore packet that Mr. | 


Fortescue of Boconnoce destroyed, possibly 
for the reasons given by Dr. Fellowes (9 5. 
ii. 171). OBSERVER. 


Source or Quotation Soucut 8. vi. 
106).—In Schaff and Gilman’s ‘Library of 
Religious Poetry’ (Sampson Low & Co., 1881) 
the poem in question appears on pp. 10, 11, 
and prefixed to it is this note :— 

“The following lines, sometimes attributed to 
Milton, and once included in an Oxford edition as a 
newly found poem by him, were written by Miss 
Elizabeth Lloyd, a member of the Society of 
Friends of Philadelphia. She afterwards became 
the wife and widow of Mr. Robert Howell, of the 
same city.” 

There is much beauty in the poem ; but it 
seems strange to me that any one acquainted 
with Milton’s style should ever have thought 
of attributing it to the “organ-voice of 
ll C, Lawrence Forp, B.A. 

ath. 


8. vi. 185).—It would be 
a misfortune were a discussion on this sub- 
ject to arise in ‘N. & Q.’ Meanwhile, one 
may be allowed to compare what is said in 
the closing sentences of the note at the above 
reference with a passage in the opening 
chapter of the late Henry Morley’s ‘ First 
Sketch of English Literature.’ The following 
is a good specimen of tentative writing :— 
“Through the passes of the Caucasus it may be 
true that those known as the Celts first migrated 
to the region north of the Black Sea. Ezekiel, 600 
years B.c., named Gomer as a nation, placing it in 
the north quarter—that is, south of the Caucasus. 
Eschylus, about 130 years later, placed the Cim- 
merians (whose name lives with our Welsh country- 
| men as Cymry) about the Sea of Azov and in the 
| peninsula called from them the Crimea...... North 
| of the Black Sea, between the Danube and the Don, 
| were the Cimmerian or Cymric Celts. East of the 
| Don were the Scyths, whose name may live among 
ourselves as Scot, since they are thought to be the 
| forefathers of those Gaels who are of our nation as 
| the Celts of Ireland and the Scottish Highlands.” — 
| ‘First Sketch of English Literature,’ p. 2, ed. 1887. 
Tuomas Bayne. 


Surewssury Recorps (9 §. vi. 230).—The 
municipal archives of Shrewsbury have been 
utilized by Owen and Blakeway in their 
‘History of Shrewsbury’ in writing their 
account of the visit of the Council of the 
Marches to this town prior to the date 1478. 
They quote the following under date 1475 :— 

**The x° daye of April the xviij yer of the Regne 
of o’ sov’eign lord king E. the iiij the right reu’ent 
fad’ in god John Byshop of Worcester p’sident of 
my lord prince councell, And the right noble lord 
Antony Erle Rivieres, uncle and gou’no’ to the said 
prince, And other of hys honerable councell beynge 
in the Town hall of Shrouysbury, for the wele rest 
and t’nquillite of the same Towne and for good rule 
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to be kept by the officers mynystres and thenh’itants 
therof, by thassent and aggrement of the seyd 
offic’s mynystres and inh’itants ordeyned and made 
certeyn ordy’nces to be vsed and fermely to be 
obs’ued amongs theym w’in the seyd Town from 
hensforth.”—I. 281. 

A summary of the business of the Council 
follows. There appfars to have been an 
earlier passing visit to Shrewsbury on the 
way to Oswestry recorded in Taylor’s MS. 
preserved in the Shrewsbury School library, 
under date 1475: “This yeare the lord 
Marches and lord Rytche went through 
Shrewsberye to Oswesterye.” But in the 
late Rev. W. A. Leighton’s transcript of that 
MS. (7'rans. Shrop. Arch. Soe., iii. 239) the 
passage reads : “ This yeare the Lord Marckes 
and the Lord Rytche went throughe Shrews- 
berye to Oswesterye.” I have not had an 
opportunity of comparing the original with 
these different readings, and know not which 
is correct. WILLIAM PHILLIPs. 

Canonbury, Shrewsbury. 


HOLYWELL Hunts (9 §. vi. 210).—In 
Lewis’s ‘Topographical Dictionary of Eng- 
land’ we read that the parish church, which 
stands upon a hill, is dedicated to the honour 
of St. John the Baptist, and that at the foot 
of the hill is a spring of clear and excellent 
water, known as the Holy Well—one that 
formerly was held in the greatest veneration. 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


There is Moyns Hall in Essex, near 
Steeple Bumpstead, a fine old sixteenth- 
century house, owned for many centuries by 
the Gent family. May not the Moynes Hall 
referred to by CockLe SHELL have some 
connexion with this family ? 

Grorce Unwin. 

Woking, Surrey. 


PLANTAGENET Cuarr (9 vi. 150, 233),— 
To the best of my belief there is still an old 
chair in the vestry of York Minster that is 
hallowed by tradition as having been used at 
a coronation, or at more than one. After its 
fashion was made the chair occupied by ciie 
present archbishop when he sits within the 
sacrarium. The seat mentioned by your 
correspondent may have been another and 
an earlier copy, or a genuine piece of old 
furniture ejected from the Minster in less 
watchful days than these, and possessed with 
as clear a title to traditional honours as the 
chair which is left behind. 

Gent wrote, circa 1730, of “the Coronation 
Chair in which several Kings have been 
crown'd” (p. 55), and a modern ‘ Practical 
Guide to the City of York and its Cathedral’ 


(9 S. VI. Ocr. 13, 1900. 


states that it is “said to be as old as the 
Heptarchy ” (p. 36). Murray takes a milder 
view, referring to the relic as “an ancient 
‘coronation (installation?) chair,’ apparently 
of the fifteenth century ” (‘Handbook to the 
Northern Cathedrals,’ i. 85). 

Sr. SwiTHIn. 


“A MACHE AND A HORSESHOE ARE BOTH 
ALIKE” vi.2127, 215).—Surely Jamieson 
entered this in the wrong place, and that is 
all. It is a mild joke ; a mache isa match, 
a pair,and each stocking of a pair is like 
the other. And horseshoes are also alike, 
if meant for the same horse. The only 
difference is that “every customer takes two 
pair,” as the poet says. 

Watrer W. Skat. 


SUPPRESSION OF THE ANGLICAN Book oF 
ComMon vi. 205).—Mr. WILLIAM 
Payne's note on this subject seems in one 
point to require elucidation, since it is not 
clear how an ordinance for “ the more effectual 
| in execution the Directory” should 
ye intituled “An ordinance for taking away 
the Booke of Common Prayer, and for the 
establishing and putting in execution of the 
Directory.” For so runs the title of the ordi- 
nance of 3 January, 1644 (=1645) ; while the 
subsequent ordinance “for the more effectual 
putting in execution” was not passed until 
23 August, 1645. 

It strikes me that the copy of the Directory 
which Mr. Payne had before him must have 
contained the ordinance of 23 August (with 
its title-page) in place of the ordinance of 
3 January, which was that originally put 
forth at the beginning of the Directory, and 
referred to in its table of contents. The 
ordinance of 23 August may very well have 
been substituted for the former in copies of 
the Directory issued after that date. 

The ordinance of 3 January is a mild enact- 
ment, very different in tone from its successor. 
It begins :— 

“The Lords and Commons assembled in Parlia- 
ment, taking into consideration the manifold Incon- 
veniences that have arisen by the Book of Common- 
Prayer in this according to 
their Covenant, to reform Religion according to the 
Word of God, and the Example of the best Reformed 
Churches, Have Cemented with the Reverend, 
Pious and Learned Divines,” &c. 

In other words, with the Westminster 
Assembly. It then proceeds to repeal in 
detail all the Acts of Uniformity of 
ward VI. and Elizabeth, orders that the Book 
of Common Prayer “shall not remain, or 
from henceforth used in any Church, Chapel 
or Place of Publique Worship,” and enjoins 


the use in its place of “the Directory for 
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Publique Worship herein set forth.” It con- 
cludes with an order for the due keeping of 

rish registers. But no penalty is enacted 
disobedience. 

This omission, as Mr. Payne has shown, 
was amply supplied by the ordinance of 
23 August ; but | wish to make it clear that 
it is this later ordinance, and not that of 
3 January, from which Mr. PayNne’s quotation 
is taken. S. G. HaMILton. 


TRENTAL=“ Montn’s Mrinp” (9" S. vi. 104, 
195).—Mr. W. Sancrorr RANDALL is mis- 
taken when he speaks of the term “ month’s 
mind” being unknown in pre-Reformation 
days. I have met with several instances of 
fifteenth and early sixteenth century date, 
but have only a note of a single example. 
Issabell Leasiend the mother of John Long- 
land, Bishop of Lincoln, whose will bears 
date 13 September, 1527, says that she wills 
to the church of Henley, that is, Henley-on- 
Thames, 

“ij Tapers off powndes [sic] a pese burninge before 
the holy sacrament upon the hye aulter, ther to 
contynue as longe as they will endure, and at the 
monethes mynde to be renewed, and also att the 
twelvemonethes mynde.” 

The complete will is given in the Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries, Second Series, 
vol. vii. p. 427. 

It would seem that the “ month’s mind” 
in some form or other was continued after 
the change of religion, for Southey quotes 
(‘Commonplace Book,’ First Series, p. 550) 
the following curious passage from lecome 
Taylor’s ‘Sermon at the Funeral of Archbishop 
Bramhall’ :— 

“The piety of the Christian Church hath made 
some little provision towards an artificial immor- 
tality for brave and worthy persons; and the 
friendships which our dead contracted while they 
were alive require us to continue a fair memory 
as long as we can, but they expire in monthly 
minds, or at most in a faint and declining anni- 
versary.” 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


The term “ month’s mind” is certainly pre- 
Reformation. I take the following from 
Fisher’s ‘Funeral Sermon of Margaret, 
Countess of Richmond and Derby.’ My 
copy is the reprint of 1708, which includes a 
facsimile of the black-letter edition as printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde :— 

“Hereafter followeth| A Mornynge Remem- 
brance, | Had at the Moneth Minde of the Noble | 
Prynces Margarete Countesse of Rich- | monde and 
Darbye, Moder unto | Kynge Henry the Seventh, 
and | Grandame to Our Sove-| raign Lorde that 
now | is. Upon whose | Soul Almightye | God have 
| Mercy. | Compyled by the Reverent Fader in God, 


| Johan Fisher Byshop of Rochester | Enprynted 
at London. in Fletestrete | at the Sygne of the 
Sonne, by Wynkyn | de Worde.” 

The service at the time of burial was com- 
monly called (as is well known) dyryge= 
dirge=Scoticé dirqie. The “month’s mind” 
and anniversary were also called “ minning 
day.” For dirge and dirgie, see the ‘H.E.D,’ 

The following jocose quotation from Black- 
wood’s Magazine for October, 1862, p. 428, 
enables us to give the right name to the 
“ceremony of sin-eating transplanted to an 
upper stratum of society,” which Mr. Sidney 

artland finds in a funeral at Shrewsbury, 
as described by Jorevin de Rocheford :— 

“1t is just possible that the learned doctor—for 
the majority of the speakers lay claim to the 
doctorate—was for the moment overtaken, as hap- 
pened to a worthy old country gentleman of our 
acquaintance, who at a dirgie or funeral feast, held 
on occasion of the obsequies of a venerable peer, 
gave vent to his feelings by proposing that the com- 
pany should dedicate a solemn bumper to the health 
of the noble individual whose mortal remains they 
had just accompanied to the tomb.” 


J. P. Owen. 


The explanations of the word “trental ” 
given hitherto do not throw any light on 
the following entry found in ‘The Diary of 
Phelip Wyot, Town Clerke of Barnstaple 
from 1586 to 1608’ :— 

* October, 1586. On St. Luke’s day this yere there 
was a trental of sermons at Pylton, so that divers 
as well men as women rode and went thither, they 
called it an exercise or holy faste, and there some 
offerd as they did when they went on pilgrimage. 

“And the like was kept at Sherwell to the 
admiracon of all P’testants.” 

Pilton is a parish in this borough, Sherwell 
lying three miles north. From the pulpit of 
the former still projects a piece of sheet iron, 
cut in the shape of a hand and an arm, which 
formerly held the preacher’s hour-glass. 

Tuos. WAINWRIGHT. 

Barnstaple. 


LAUDERDALE ON THE GOVERNMENT OF 
Inpra (9 §. vi. 210).—The full title of this 
work is ‘An Inquiry into the Merits of the 
System for the Government of India, under 
the Superintendence of the Board of Control,’ 
by James, Earl of Lauderdale, 8vo. (Edin- 
burgh, 1809). A copy is in the Guildhal 
Library, London. W. B. Gerisu. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 


“Data” as A Srncutar Noun (9 vi. 
208).—It may be well to note that the usage 
quoted is not uncommon in commercial life 
and literature and in newspapers; and in 

eneral it cannot be attributed to ignorance. 
i have known attention drawn to the irregu- 
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larity on more than one occasion, but the 
erring persons only smiled in a superior way. 
The “spirit of the times” is not favourable 
to pedantry, and carefulness with, for in- 
stance, the example given is regarded as 
pedantry. This same spirit accounts for 
many slips set down to ignorance. 
P. 
Perth. 


Tae Eveanor Cross, S. vi. 
211).—The Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette must 
have been perpetrating a hoax. The original 
Waltham Cross is still where it always has 
been, viz., at Waltham Cross, Cheshunt, 
Herts, at the junction of the main road from 
Waltham Abbey with the main road from 
London to Hertford. The “Four Swans” 
public-house is situate at the corner ; but the 
cross is not, and never was, in the garden. 


A. Cottincwoop LEE. 
Waltham Abbey. 


The Eleanor Cross at Waltham is still on 
the original site. Having become much} 
dilapidated, it was restored in 1892 under | 
the auspices of a most painstaking com- | 
mittee, who by collecting old drawings, &c., 
of the cross have set an example to many 
so-called restorers. As for the fragments, I 
have heard there are some belonging to a 
chapel near the site of the cross in the yard | 
of an adjacent inn, which were unearthed at 
the time of the restoration ; but for this I 
cannot vouch. MATILDA POLLARD. 

Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


Some light is thrown on the original 
Eleanor Cross at Waltham by a letter which | 
I have just unearthed from the Table | 
Book of December, 1827. The anonymous | 
writer there remarks :— 


“Surely common decency, if they are deficient in | 
antiquarian feeling, should induce the inhabitants | 
of Waltham Cross to take some measures, if not to 
restore, at least to preserve from further decay and 
dilapidation the remains of that beautiful monu- 
ment of conjugal affection—the cross erected by 
Edward [. It is now in a sad, disgraceful state.” 

The same correspondent quotes the follow- 
ing interesting epitaph from a gravestone of 
Waltham Abbey :— 

REV. ISAAC COLNETT. 
Fifteen Years Curate of this Parish. 
Died March 1, 1801—Aged 43 Years. 

Shall pride a heap of sculptured marble raise 

Some worthless, unmourn’d titled fool to praise, 

And shall we not by one poor gravestone show 

Where pious, worthy Colnett sleeps below ? 

The question is not as to whether the 
“sculptured marble” alluded to in the 
epitaph was the original cross referred to 


by your querist ; but, at any rate, my quo- 
tation is evidence that the Eleanor Cross over 
seventy years ago was in a very bad way. 
Watrer A. Locks. 
Wanstead. 


‘Tue Crown oF Witp Otive’ (9 S. vi. 
210). —“ The Milanese boar, semi-fleeced,” 
is not Marshal Radetzky, but a much older 
animal, viz., the half-woolly sow (not boar) 
and her litter of pigs who, according to the 
legend, indicated the site and gave the name 
to Mediolanum. SHERBORNE. 


“ TEMPERANCE” (9S. vi. 230).—A reference 
to Dr. Dawson Burns’s ‘ Temperance History’ 
(London, 2 vols., 1890-91) or to Mr. Peter 
Winskill’s ‘Temperance Movement and its 
Workers’ (London, 1892, 4 vols.) will show 
the history of the word temperance in its 
special meaning of abstinence from intoxi- 
cants. The increase of drunkenness in many 
parts of the United States led to the forma- 
tion of societies intended to counteract this 
evil, and, as American intemperance was 
mainly the result of dram drinking. a pledge 
against the use of spirits was adopted. The 
movement spread to this country, and the 
British and Foreign Temperance Society 
was formed on that basis, and many local 
societies came into existence in 1829 and 1830. 
In the latter year the Government passed the 
mischievous Beer Bill, and before the end of 
the year 24,000 beerhouses were licensed. 
“Everybody is drunk,” wrote Sydney Smith ; 
“those who are not singing are sprawling. 
The sovereign people are in a beastly state.” 


|The natural result was an increase of drunken- 


ness, and those who had engaged in the 
crusade against spirits had to face the ob- 
vious facts that people can become intoxicated 
on wine as well as on whisky, and that beer 
as well as brandy makes — drunk. Hence 
a new pledge against all intoxicants was in- 
troduced. The abstainers were zealous pro- 
pagandists, and after a time the temperance 
societies that adhered to the old anti-spirit 
platform died out or adopted the more 
thoroughgoing basis, and the temperance 
movement became what it is to-day —a 
crusade against all intoxicants. The only 
exceptions are the Church of England Tem- 
perance Society and some other sectarian 
organizations, established at a much later 
date, which have a “dual basis”—one sec- 


tion of “total abstainers,” and the other 
of non-abstainers who are desirous of pro- 
moting temperance. The earliest instance 
known to me of the use of the word tem- 
perance in the sense indicated by Masor 
Sunper is the title of the Young People's 
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Temperance Society of Hector, in the State 
of New York, formed 22 August, 1829, 
whose pledge is against “ intoxicating 
liquor.” In November, 1829, the Dublin Tem- 

prance Society issued a tract written by 
the Rev. William Urwick, who recommended 
“ total, pene and persevering abstinence 
from all intoxicating liquors ”—though this 
was not yet the mors How of the society. As 
the “anti-spirit” societies either accepted 
the total abstinence principle or died out, 
“temperance ” notenalle became the common 
name for associations organized on the basis 
of abstinence from all intoxicants. 

Wiiuiam E. A. Axon. 
Moss Side, Manchester. 


For illustrations of the use of this word to 
denote the non-use of intoxicating fluids 
during the year 1470, see ‘N. & Q.,’ 3" S. xi. 
115, and for A.D. 1517 and 1600 refer to 5“ S. xi. 
408. J. B. (Bradley), in his ‘Glossary of Hard 
Words,’ 1670; Phillips, 1725 ; Dyehe, 1754 ; 
N. Bailey, 1759 ; and Dr. Ash, 1775, all use the 
word in the same sense. 

Everard Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


‘Tue WeEtsH Peop.e’ (9 vi. 19, 131, 216). 
—It cannot be desirable to press theories too 
closely as theories. My simple proposition 
is founded on the walb-ousn statement of 
Tacitus ; and as to the supposed Basque or 
Iberian origin, we confirm such inferences 
from place-names—so Iver= Ebro, Eburacum 
for York. I would not class such forms as 
“barbarous” ; further, I cannot differentiate 
Goidel from Godheil, so Gaul. Brethon is 
founded on a misconception between Bryth= 
painted, and Brat for a partial clothing. As 
to the real aborigines, I refer back to the 
reindeer hunters and fishers of the Esquimaux 


type. A. 


Gates or Sanpwicu (9 §. vi. 209).— 
“Collections for an History of Sandwich in 
Kent, with Notices of the other Cinque 
Ports and Members, and of Richborough. 
By William Boys, Esq., F.A.S. Canterbury, 
printed for the Author, mpcccxcrt. [1892], 
2 vols. quarto,” is the book Mr. Austen 
wants. 1892 is a mistake for 1792, and in 
the Catalogue of the British Museum the 
date is corrected. The book is in the Inner 
Temple Library, and also in the London 
Library. In Hasted’s ‘History of Kent’ 
(vol. iv. p. 256) the gates are mentioned, but 
no account is given of them, as in Boys’s 
‘Sandwich.’ It may be convenient to refer 
Mr. Austen to pp. 284, 297, 312, 315, 332 
to 336. There are engravings of three of the 


gates in this book ; but there is no engraving 
of Fisher’s Gate, which is, I believe, the only 
one still standing. Views of it are, however, 
from time to time to be met with, and I have 
little doubt that there is one in the British 
Museum. At p. 790 there is a plan of Sand- 
wich showing the sites of the gates. Hasted, 
1799, quotes from Boys, and from the two 
and the authorities they refer to Mr. AUSTEN 
will probably find enough for his purpose. 
The papers of the Kent Archeological Society 
may possibly contain further 


Inner Temple. 


The gates of Sandwich are shortly de- 
scribed in Murray’s ‘Handbook for Kent’ 
and in other books of the like character, 
but the best account of the gates will be 
found in Boys’s ‘ History of Sandwich.’ 

J. A. J. 

Canonbury. 

Lewis in his ‘Topographical Dictionary of 
England,’ London, 1831, says : “ Considerable 
portions of the walls are still remaining, and 
till the year 1784 five of the ancient gates 
were entire, the only one now standing being 
Fisher’s Gate, a plain ancient structure facing 
the quay.” 2VERARD Home CoLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Hutsu (9 §. v. 475; vi. 95, 154).—There 
is no reason, so far as the county of Devon 
is concerned, specially to connect any of the 
laces bearing the name of Hiwis, Iwis, or 
lewis, or indeed any of its compounds, with 
water, as Mr. Etwortruy suggests. Taking 
the Domesday list, only one written Iwis 
therein, now Huish, in Shebbeare Hundred, 
is properly a water-bounded estate ; and 
even that one is bounded on the south by 
another Hiwis, now known as_ Loveston. 
North Hewish, in Stanborough Hundred, 
lies between two rivers; but so do many 
other estates, rivers and hills being the most 
ancient boundaries. South Hewish is divided 
from Thurleston by a stream on the north, 
but is otherwise anything but a watery place. 
The same remark applies to another wea 
day Hewis, which belonged to Edmer’s honour, 
and is now known as Edmeston, in Modbury. 
Hewise, in Kentisbeare, now goes by the 
name of Westhayes, which suggests that at 
any rate Hewis is an early West-Country 
form of Hayes. 

Turning to compounds, Bochewis, now 
Buckish, in Woolfardisworthy, has no water 
about it except the sea on the north, and is 
only touched by a small stream which drives 
its mill just before entering the sea. 
Melhewis, now written Melhuish, in Tedburn, 
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lies on very high ground and has no stream. 
Springs rise north and south of it. Odehiwis 
or Woodhuish, in Brixham, is separated 
from Brixham by a small stream, but is 
otherwise more connected with wood than 
water. Chiwarthiwis, now Huish Tremanet, 
in Tedburn, has the tiniest of streams on one 
side of it ; and Langehewis, now Langage, in 
Plympton St. Mafy, has no water near it. 
This. [ believe, exhausts the list of the Devon- 
shire Huishes. OswaLp J. REeIcHEL. 
A la Ronde, Lympston, Devon. 


Wire Ponp (9 S. vi. 246).—When | was a 
boy at Bibury,in Gloucestershire, I used to fish 
a good deal at the tail of the sluice thrown 
across the river for purposes of irrigation. 
The villagers always called this place the 
Wire Pill. I considered it to be the local 
pronunciation of Weir Pool. SuHersorne. 


Your correspondent asks for ‘“ anything 
about ‘ wire’ meaning ‘spring.’” This he will 
find by turning to 7" S. viii. 348, 412, where 
instances are given of “wire” or “ were” 
being in use at Iffley Lock, near Oxford ; 
Bibury, Gloucester ; Whitchurch, Bucking- 
hamshire ; as well as Winterton and Scun- 
thorpe, both in Lincolnshire. 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“Creak” (9 vi. 105, 217).—Here is 
another proverb still in common use with the 
same meaning as the one quoted at the last 
reference: “ A creaking cart goes long on the 
wheels.” Cc. C. B. 


Miscellaneous 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


History of the Parish of Preston. By Henry Fish- 

wick, F.S.A. (Rochdale, Clegg & Co.) 
Con. Fisiwick has an acknowledged position among 
Lancashire antiquaries, and from a man of his 
standing we have a right to expect scholarly 
and accurate work, instead of which we have 
before us a book spoilt by inaccuracies of a very 
grave character. One even feels inclined to ask 
whether Col. Fishwick ever takes the trouble to 
read his proof-sheets. The number of printer's 
errors is extraordinary. Some pages Col. Fishwick 
certainly cannot have looked through ; for example, 
the Subsidy Rolls printed on pp. 28 to 31. Here in 
ninety-six lines we have asi forty-eight errors, 
and Col. Fishwick has no excuse in this instance, 
as he is simply reproducing matter already in type, 
for, if we mistake not, his own society printed this 
very Subsidy Roll in full some years ago, though 
we do not notice that he acknowledges this in the 
foot-notes. The chief complaint that we have to 
make is of carelessness, though some of the mis- 
takes of which he is guilty are difficult to explain 
on this ground alone, 


We pick at random the following printer’s errors. 
P. 2, “large tracks of forest.” On p. 14 the seventh 
line of the Custumal is completely stultified by the 
omission of the word “ not.” P. 20, “the third part 
of a loft” should obviously be “ the third part of a 
toft.” The second paragraph on p. 21 is rendered 
nonsense by the presence of a full stop in the place 
of a comma in the middle of the sentence. P. 22, 
“ Richard de Moster” should be Richard de Moston. 
On p. 25 there is a curious double blunder: * Inquis. 
Novarun” appears. This should, of course, be 
Nonarum ; but what renders it so curious is that 
in the errata it is noticed as follows: “* Page 25, 
line 2 from the bottom, for novarun read novarum,” 
so that the word has evidently attracted the editor's 
notice, and yet he persisted in writing it incorrectly. 
On p. 106 Bishop Gastrell appears as “ Bishop 
Gashill.” On p. 119 we have “ paten” and “funnel,” 
two simple words, both spelt incorrectly ; while on 
p. 276 the Chantry Commissioners masquerade as 
the “Charity Commissioners.” We commend I. 13 
on p. 277 to the editor, as we can make no sense 
from it. On p. 306 we are told that “the lease 
from the chief land having expired.” We presume 
this is meant for chief lord. ‘tnd a few lines lower 
down Father Gregory is described as ‘O.S8.P.” 
Should this not be O.S.B.? On pp. 422-3 are some 
extracts purporting to come from the Harleian MS. 
No. 2129, folio 72. They must, however, have been 
made by some one without the slightest knowledge 
of heraldry, as in many instances sentences have 
no meaning whatever, the stops being used, appa- 
rently, as they came handy to the printer, without 
any reference to the meaning of the blazon. These 
are only a few out of literally scores of similar 
examples of carelessness. 

References in works of this nature should be 
beyond reproach for accuracy and explicitness, but, 
we must ask, what is the use of a reference such 
as the one on p. 6, where we are generally referred 
to vols. v., viii., and x. of the Historic Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, or p. 22, where we are 
referred to Patent Rolls, Edward I.? What, we 
ask, is the meaning of a reference on p. I41 to 
“Hist. Reg. Chester”? he same meaningless 
reference occurs on the next page also. On p. 143 
we are three times referred to ‘‘ Bishops’ Registers 
Chester.” On p. 145 is “‘ History of Lancashire, ii. 
474.” What history of Lancashire, we ask? Un p. 178 
we are again referred to “ Bishops’ Registers” and 
‘“*Bishop’s Visitation” in two separate notes, with- 
_ the least indication as to where these are to be 

ound, 

On p. 39 and in various other places in the book 
Col. Fishwick refers to a certain John A’ Powell. 
We wonder what his authority may be for taking 
such curious freedom with an honest Welshman. 
While speaking of surnames, we wish Col. Fish- 
wick would make up his mind how to spell ‘ Hogh- 
ton,” and not spell it in two different ways in the 
same sentence. 

On p. 148 the writer reproves Baines for alluding 
to a document as 26 Henry VI., and then informs 
us that it should be 2 Henry VII., and adds in 
brackets that this was the year 1495. With Sir 
Harris Nicolas at his elbow there is no reason why 
Col. Fishwick should not be able to translate a 
regnal year correctly. 

On p. 208 Col. Fishwick gives us the interesting 
information that William Walker, who appears on 
the Guild Roll as ‘* Hipodidasculus,” was the horse 


trainer of the borough. We should like further 
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particulars of this interesting office. In most other 
places in England the same Latin word is used with 
reference to the usher of the local grammar school. 
If Col. Fishwick will look at his Greek dictiona 
he will see that the word has nothing to do with 
horses. 

On p. 211 we are told of a schoolmaster who, in 
1764, excited the wrath of the Corporation because 
he had voted and canvassed for a Whig candidate 
in 1647. Really, to a man of such remarkable age 
the Corporation might have shown more indulgence. 

One of the puzzles of the book is the way in which 
Col. Fishwick always refers to Domesday Book. It 
surely cannot be that in this year of grace 1900, 
when such books as Mr. Round’s and Prof. Mait- 
land’s are in every library—not to mention Mr. 
Farrer’s learned paper recently printed by, we 
think, a Manchester society—any one can_ be 
found speaking of the Domesday **caracute” in 
Lancashire as though it were a measurement of 
area. 

On p. 26 Col. Fishwick is good enough to 
“modernize” some English of Dr. Kuerden’s. For 
our part we should prom to have Dr. Kuerden’s 
wording. We quote the following as an example of 
Col. Fishwick’s idea of modern English :—‘*4. Also 
that no Burgess’ son whose father is made burgess 
by our Court Roll and out of our Guild Merchant 
that it be not lawful to none born to be free in 
other freedoms or liberties that belong to the fran- 
chise of our town, nor his oath to be taken in our 
courts until he has purchased his freedom at our 
mayor-court as his father did before.” Or rule 13: 
“ Also the Mayor &c. have ordained that no burgess 
or other man shall no sheep nor gayte nor scabbed 
horses in our fields, nor in our common pasture on 
pain of one 

We can only ask, in conclusion, How comes it that, 
with innumerable fresh sources of information at 
hand, a man of Col. Fishwick’s standing can be 
content to give us, in an untrustworthy and care- 
less form, materials which are available already 
in printed books, such as are possessed by any 
respectable library in the county? 


Tue Library Journal for August is devoted to 
the conference of librarians held at Montreal, and 
contains many treatises of practical value to those 
who are interested in the education of the citizens 
of the United States and of Canada. Amongst 
these are articles on the rise and growth of Canadian 
literature, on the essentials of a good library law, 
and on co-operative cataloguing. 


Tue later numbers of the Jntermddiaire are, it is 
needless to say, full of information helpful to the 
student of man and manners. Under the date 
30 August an article appears asking how a descend- 
ant in the male line of one of the “anciennes 
maisons souveraines ” of Ireland may obtain autho- 
ritative recognition of the rank due to him, and 
of the various titles which were borne by his 
ancestors. It would appear that the questioner 
regards the old-time kings and other dignitaries 
of various districts in the Emerald Isle as holding 
a position strictly analogous with that of the modern 
sovereigns who owe their honours more or less 
directly to the upgrowth and decline of the feudal 
system or to kindred evolutionary development. 

ut is not this a mistake? The chief rulers of 
ancient Irish or Scandinavian kingdoms can scarcely 
be considered royal in the modern sense. They 


were kings as the heads of certain unimportant 
states or tribes beyond the limits of Europe are 
kings; but their position cannot be likened to that 
of a European monarch of to-day without doing 
violence to history. 


Reapers of the Fortnightly will not readily 
emerge from the atmosphere of gloom produced by 
the three opening articles on ‘The Burden of 
Empire,’ ‘Socialism and Anarchism,’ and ‘Our 
Military Prestige Abroad.’ Our concern, how- 
ever, in ‘N. & Q.’ is not with these things, and 
we will pass on to Mr. Frazer's ‘The Satur- 
nalia and Kindred Festivals.’ This article and a 
second which is to follow are taken—with some 
compression, as we suppose—from the forthcoming 
second edition of ‘The Golden Bough,’ a book for 
the appearance of which we eagerly wait. It is not 
to be expected that we can give the gist of a 
fo such as this to which all students of folk- 
ore and primitive cult will inevitably turn. There 
is a great deal of conjecture in the article, especially 
in the latter portion, in which the identity of Semi- 
ramis with Astarte, otherwise Ishtar, is maintained. 
What is said about the relation between the Kin 
of the Saturnalia, the Bishop of Fools, the Abbot o 
Unreason, and other medieval characters, and the 
carnival of to-day is of deep interest, as is, indeed, 
the entire essay. M. Maeterlinck’s rhapsody—for as 
such, to some extent, we regard it—on ‘ The King- 
dom of Matter’ has been translated by Mr. Alfred 
Sutro. it deserves study as a movement towards 
the higher life, and it advocates the substitution 
of vegetable for animal diet and the consequent 
abstinence from alcohol. It draws, moreover, 
pleasant pictures of “the peasant who, instead of 
carousing at the beershop, spends a peaceful Sunday 
at home, with a book, beneath the trees of his 
orchard,” and other similar beings. It does not 
pretend, however—still less does it convince—that 
such things are near at hand. Lady Jeune writes 
on ‘ The Decay of the Chaperon,’ and Mr. Edward 
Dicey depicts Lord Russell of Killowen as we our- 
selves recall him.—In the Nineteenth Century the 
Warden of Merton deals with us as ‘A Nation 
of Amateurs.’ Incidentally, the article thus spe- 
ciously headed developes into a plea (one of many) 
for army reorganization and reform. ‘Concerning 
Petitions and Electioneering Pledges’ gives some 
humorous stories. A woman, presumably asked to 
sign a petition concerning marriage with a deceased 
wife's sister, said, “Sign my name? Not if I know 
it. John the Baptist lost his head for that. I’ll 
have nothing to do with it.” Two articles on 
China succeed each other. The first, by Sir Henry 
Blake, consists of notes and impressions of a tour in 
the country; the second, by Prof, Max Miiller, is 
on the religion of Taoism. Mr. Oswald Crawfurd 
contributes ‘ Nietzsche: an Appreciation.’ Of the 
attempts since the death of Nietzsche to render his 
message comprehensible to English readers, this 
seems the most intelligent. A stronger hold upon 
German thinkers than upon English is exercised by 
this pupil—for such, to some extent, he is—of 
Schopenhauer, who affirms “an ethical basis 
which is so far original and startling that it is in 
direct contradiction to every code of morals current 
during the last three thousand years, whether 
Christian, Mahomedan, Buddhist, or pagan.” 
Mr. C. Oman contradicts the opinions expressed 
recently by Sir Herbert Maxwell concerning ‘' The 
Dutch-Belgians at Waterloo.’ Mr. M. H. Witt 
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writes on ‘Five New Pictures in the National 
Gallery.’ Writers of criticisms on pictures have a 
style of their own, and are not to be judged by 
ordinary mortals. Mrs. Henry Birchenough wants 
a new war poet. We sincerely wish we could meet 
her requirements, especially as her standard does 
not seem very high. Dr. Hely Hutchinson Almond 
has some sensible observations on ‘The Breed of 
Man.’ Mr. James Boyle, the United States Consul 
at Liverpool, deals with ‘An American Presiden- 
tial Campaign.’ Sir Wemyss Reid continues ‘ The 
Newspapers.’—The frontispiece to the Pa/l Mall 
consists of a fanciful and original design by Mr. H. 
Granville Fell presenting ‘Autumn.’ Lady Mid- 
dleton gives a capital description of Wollaton 
Hall, illustrated from photographs. Some of the 
views in the park and by the lake are excellent, as 
are, indeed, those of the lime avenue and the rosary. 
Mr. H. C. Marillier has a good paper on ‘ The Vale 
Press and the Modern Revival of Printing.’ ‘A 
Day at Dartmoor,’ by Major Arthur Grifhths, is 
very readable, and Miss Nesbit’s ‘The Water- 
works’ is one of the best of her delightful pictures 
of child ways. ‘The Reaper,’ by Mr. Wilson Patten, 
is mystical rather than beautiful. A good repro- 
duction is given of ‘La Femme 4a I|’Eventail’ of 
Velasquez, from the Hertford House Collection. 
In ‘ Ex-Libris’ Mr. Henley writes saucily concerning 
* Great Poetry.’—Scribner’s opens with an excellent 
account of ‘The Russia of To-day,’ by Mr. Henry 
Norman. Letterpress and illustrations alike tempt 
one to visit Moscow and St. Petersburg. ‘The 
Last Days of Pretoria’ is readable, though written 
from a strongly anti-English point of view. ‘ With 
Arctic Highlanders,’ by Mr. Walter A. Wyckoff, 
maintains the high level attained in the previous 
instalment. ‘The Slave Trade in America’ grows 
even more gruesome as it proceeds. Most of the 
stories are harrowing. It is terrible to think what 
humanity can become in the lust of gain. The fiction 
is excellent. The cover representing October is 
»retty.—Dr. A. Conan Doyle sends to the Cornhili 
Some Military Lessons of the War.’ ‘More 
Humours of Irish Life’ tells some excellent 
stories. Mr, E. H. Parker describes ‘ The Imperial 
Manchu Dynasty.’ ‘Fighting a Privateer,’ by 
Henry Senior, depicts some genuine experiences of 
a sufficiently trying kind during our naval war with 
America. *‘An Early Romanticist,’ by Miss Clara 
Thomson, describes Thomas Edwards, the critic and 
sonneteer, whose claim to the title we could, “an 
we would,” dispute. His castigation of Warburton 
deserves to be remembered, but his sonnets are 
naught. ‘A Tribute of Blood’ is a terrible record 
of the slaughter of Napoleon’s Swiss and Bavarian 
troops. Dr. A. W. Ward describes sympathetically 
*The Girlhood of Queen Louisa,’ one of the most 
unfortunate of ladies. Mr. Cornish’s ‘ Dogs that 
Earn their Living’ is excellent.—In Temple Bar 
Mr. H. M. Sanders, wsiting on ‘The Poems of Ben 
Jonson,’ is appreciative, but says “it is safe to 
assume” that only a small proportion of the readers 
of Stevenson’s *‘ Underwoods’ knew from whom he 
avowedly “stole” the title. We should have 
thought otherwise, and supposed that there was 
no man who would read Stevenson’s ‘ Underwoods’ 
that did not know the lines ‘ To Cynthia,’ “‘ Drink 
to me only with thine eyes,” and other poems of 
Jonson. Mr. W. 8. Durrant writes on ‘Waltham 
Abbey and its Associations,’ and Miss Benvenuta 
Solomon on ‘ Pope as a Painter.’ She has, like 
ourselves, seen his portrait of Betterton at Caen 


Wood, which she calls Kenwood. Miss Alicia 
Cameron Taylor describes ‘ Volterra.’—‘ The Last 
English Rebellion,’ by Mr. John Hyde, tells, 
in the Gent/eman’s, a story that would be comic but 
for its horrible termination. What times the 
beginning of the century were! ‘A Picturesque 
Rogue’ is Deacon Brodie, immortalized by Steven- 
son and Mr. Henley. ‘Caged in France’ should have 
opened with an account of Loches and its prisoner. 
—The English Illustrated has a pretty and gay cover. 
Its prose contents include a continuation of ‘The 
Story of the Duel,’ Part I1., ‘ The Chinese Conquest 
of Central Asia,’ ‘The late King of Italy and his 
Consort,’ and ‘How the Navy is Fed.’—Very 
interesting and @ propos in Longman’s is the account 
of ‘The Capture of Cape Town.’ Miss E. M. 
Griffiths is amusing in ‘ A Study of School Jokes.’ 
a. Lang is at his best in ‘At the Sign of the 
Ship. 


Tue death of the Marquis of Bute, on Tuesday 
last, will remind readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ that he was 
the hero of Lord Beaconsfield’s novel ‘ Lothair,’ a 
key to which appeared in our columns. Mr. 
Froude in his sketch of Lord Beaconsfield has 
minimized the creation of the novelist. 


We also regret to record the death, at Tunbridge 
Wells, of Mr. Daniel Robert Dossetor, an occasional 
contributor. 


Hotices to Corresyondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


S. (“Firm and erect the Caledonian stood ”).— 
By John Home, author of ‘ Douglas.’ In Campbell’s 
* Life of Lord Loughborough’ (‘ Lives of the Chan- 
cellors,’ vi. 29) it is stated that excellent claret was 
drawn from the cask at the rate of eighteenpence 
the quart, and that the extinction of the ‘‘ Poker” 
Society (a pro-militia association at Edinburgh) was 
effected by the tax on French wines (circa 1757), 
which doubled its price. Hence the joke of John 
Home, ‘N. & Q.,’ 3" S. viii. 39.—Archibald Bell 
the Cat was the title of Archibald Douglas, the 
great Earl of Angus, who died in 1514. The story 
is told by Scott in his ‘Tales of a Grandfather,’ 
xxii., that when Lauder told the fable of the mice 
who proposed to bell the cat to a council of Scotch 
nobles, met to declaim against one Cochran, Douglas 
started up and exclaimed in thunderous tones, “I 
will.’ 


CorRIGENDA. —In_ the last query on p. 211 
**Hongun,” “ hangr,” and Hongenai” should be 
respectively Hougun, haugr, and Hougenat ; p. 256, 
col, 2, 1. 32, for “‘ pernu” read pennu. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
**The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


The ATHEN ALUM for October 6 contains Articles on 
The AMHERST THEOLOGICAL PAPYRI 
BANKING in the UNITED STATES. 
JOSEPH GLANVILL. 
HISTORY of ANCIENT RHODES. 
QUBEN CHRISTINA of SWEDEN. 


NEW NOVELS :—An Obstinate Parish; A Breaker of Laws; A Master 
of Craft; The World's Hlackmail ; Jezebel ; The Image- Breakers ; 
Monica ; The Love of Two Women ;A Modern Suburb 


ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE. 

TALES of ADVENTURE. 

EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

DR. ARTHUR WALKER; The LIBRARY ASSOCIATION at 
BRISTUL; RATISBONNE and VICAIRB; The COMING PUB- 
LISHING SEASON ; The ROYAL HISTORICALSOCIETY'S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS; The ORIGIN of “ DUDE”; A LETTER CON- 
CERNING EDWARD IV. 

Arso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIBNCE :—B ical Books; A ical Notes ; Societies; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Animals in Motion ; Liibeck Revisited ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—The Birmingham Festival; Gossip; Performances Next 
Week. 


Drama :—The Week ; Library Table ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN ALUM for September 22 contains Articles on 


A NEW LIFE of RICHARDSON. 
RECORDS of NOTTINGHAM. 
MR. BARRIE and HIS BOOKS. 
FORT ST. GEORGE, MADRAS. 


NEW NOVELS :—The Fourth Generation; The Flower of the Flock ; 
Daunay’s Tower; The New Order ; The Dishonour of Frank Scott; 
‘The Viear’s Atonement ; The Devil’s Half. Acre ; The Dean's Apron ; 
The Love that Lasts. 


LAW-BOOKS 

BGYPT and ASSYRIA. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

BOOKS on the WAR. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

DR. HENRY SIDGWICK; The ASSISTANT MASTERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION at MANCHESTER; The DATE of the COUNCIL at HERT- 
FORD; SENHOR D’ ECA DE QUEIROZ; The COMING PUBLISH- 
ING SEASON. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—A Neolithic Cemetery in Cornwall; The Hereford Cathedral 
Map of the World ; Anthropological Notes ; Gossip. 
ARES Table; ‘Portraiture in Recumbent Effigies’; 
‘Ossip. 
MUSIC— The Hereford Festival; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—The Greek Drama; Gossip. 


ALso— 


The ATHENE£UM for September 29 contains Articles on 
STATE PAPERS of ELIZABETHAN IRELAND. 
LETTERS of T. E. BROWN. 
SPORT in BURMA and ASSAM. 
OTTOMAN POETRY. 
A NEW HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


NEW NOVELS :—The Isle of Unrest; The of a Quack ; 
Cunning Murrell; Mother-Sister; The Conscience of Coralie; A Son 
of Austerity ; The Princess of Copper ; A Furnace of Earth ; A Self- 
made Countess ; The Minder. 

ECCLESIASTICAL LI TERATURE. 

SHORT STORIES. 

BOOKS on the WAR. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


The NUMBERS of the BOERS ; The COMING PUBLISHING SEASON ; 
The ETYMOLOGY of “MADRAS”; The LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION at BRISTOL. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—The 4 Bird hy Chemical Notes ; 
n A 


ALso— 


FINE ARTS: — British prenaats posters of Greek Coins; Miss 
Margaret Stokes; Watteau’s Letters; ‘Portraiture in Recumbent 
Eftigies '; Gossip. 

MUS1C—Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for September 15 contains Ar ticles on 
A CRICKETING FAMILY. 
The AMHERST PAPYRL 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY of EARLY MILITARY BOOKS. 
MATERIALS for MEDLEVAL HISTORY. 
A HISTORY of SANSKRIT LITERATURE. 
A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE. 
NEW NOVELS :—Monica Grey ; Sons of the yy OS Prick of Con- 


science ; The Conquest of London ; Many Da: r; The Bride of 
Liangasty. 


FINLAND 

TRANSLATIONS. 

RECENT VERSE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

AN EMIGRANT; COL. JOHN ROY STEWART ; The COMING PUB- 
LISHING SEASON; DYZEMAN’S DAY; The BREVIATES of 
DOMESDAY ; MISPRINT in NORTH'S ‘ PLUTARCH.’ 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE —Acetylene; Anthropological Notes; A 1 Notes ; 
Gossip. 

FINE AKTS—Rembrandt ; ‘ Portraiture in Recumbent Effigies ’; Notes 
fom Kome ; Gossip. 

MUS1C—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


The ATHENA{UM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
And of all Newsagents. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


KING ALFRED'S OLD ENGLISH VERSION of BOETHIUS, De 


Consolatione Philosopbiae. Edited from the MSS., with Introduction, Critical Notes, and Glossary. By WAL’ 
JOHN SEDGEFIELD, M.A Melb. B.A.Cantab. Crown 8vo. price 6d. 


KING ALFRED’S VERSION of the CONSOLATIONS of BOETHIUS. 


Done into Modern English, with an Introduction. By the same Editor. Extra feap. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 

NOTES and QUERIES. —* Dr. Sedgefield’s task has been admirably accomplished, the prose portion being rendered 
word for word, so as to preserve the directness and vigour of the original, while the rendering of the original verse retains, 
while following closely the text, much spirit and an agreeably archaic ring. The book is indeed well executed in all 
respects, and can be read with more contentment and delight than any modern version of Boethius with which we are 


acquainted.” 
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